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BOSTON, MASS., 


APRIL 1, 1876. 


Terms { ‘Ten Cents. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Manufacture a superior of Bells. .... Special attention 


i to Church, Co exe, and Academy Bells..... 
fiicstrnted Catalogue sent free. 18 zz 


SILICAT BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 


ted Slates, for SLATE or Leap Penci, 
adopted and extensively sed for the last Sia Years by the 
Boards of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 
and Stationers them (stafle), N. SILICATE 


BOOK SLATE » 19: Fulton Street, corner of Chu 
Catalogues free: Sample to TEACHERS. 52 22 
SPECIAL 


Educational Announcem'ts 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Summer Instruction in Science for 1876, 
FOR TEACHERS AND OTHER ADULTS. 
Courses of instruction will be given as follows: 

I. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis, by Mr. 
Charles F. Mabery. 

Il. Quantitative Chemical Analysis, by Mr. H. B. Hodges. 

Ill. Determinative Mineralogy and Crystallography, by 
Mr. M. E. Wadsworth. 

IV. Phaenogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. G. L. Goodale. 

V. Cryptogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. W. G. Farlow. 

VI. Geology, by Prof. N. S. Shaler. 

Each course will last six weeks. The first four courses 
will be given at Cambridge, the fifth at some point on the 
seashore as yet undetermined, and the sixth at a camp near 
Cumberland Gap, Kentucky. 

A circular which gives full information about there 
may be obtained by appl ing to the SECRETARY OF 
HARVARD UNIVE Sr , Cambridge, Mass., enclos- 
ing a stamped envelope. 60 a-c-e-g-i 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 
Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thor- 
ough Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influences 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 

Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by 
scholarships and gratuities. Four courses of study are 


ered : — 
ak the usual Academic course of four years for the degree 


I A Philosophical course of four yeas for the degree of: 


B. Ph. (The same as I., with Modern Languages and Elect- 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 
en Engineering course of three years for the degree 


IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
7 foe graduates—four years for all others—for the degree 


Examinations for admission June 22d and Sept. 19th. 
For Catalogue or additional information address 
Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, 


59 College Hill, Mass. 
Woman’s Education Association, 
BOSTON. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 

The third examination for Women by Harvard University 
will be held in CAMBRIDGE in MAY, 1876, under the 
charge of this Association. 

Notice of intention to be candidates must be sent to the 
Secretary on or before April 1st, 1876. Circulars of explana- 
tion will be sent free to any address, and a Pamphlet con- 
taining complete details, with specimen examination papers, 
will be forwarded on receipt of 25 cents. 

Exact notice of the place of examination, and also of the 
time (the day and hour), will be sent to all candidates on 
April rsth, 1876. 

Address, SECRETARY OF THE WOMAN’S EDU- 
pation ASSOCIATION, 94 Chestnut Street, pane. 

' 


NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
, 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Designed to meet the wants of Clergymen, Lawyers, Teach- 
ers, Business Men, and all classes of advanced Students. 
Attention to Conversation and Oratory, as well as to Vocal 
Cultur: Reading, and Recitation. Chartered March, 1875. 
Grants — Both sexes admitted. Next term opens 
Monday, April 24. Send for catalogue. 
591 J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 


Special Instruction in French & German. 


Miss L. A. Hitt, having spent several years abroad, 
— be glad to give instruction in German and French to 
a limited number who would like to prepare themselves for 
teaching. By her conversational method she is able in a 

weeks to fit her pupils to converse in these languages. 
: 126 Worthen street, Lowell, Mass. 


JORMAL. 


OF 


Drawing and Painting, 


AT SYRACUSE, 


~~ 


INSTITUTE 


N. 


In compliance with numerous requests from educators, and to supply in a degree an acknowl- 
edged deficiency in Art-Education, a NORMAL INSTITUTE OF DRAWING AND PAINTING will be 
organized during the coming summer at the COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS OF THE SYRACUSE UNIVER- 
The session will extend from July 11th to Aug. 4th, 1876, While occupying a considerable 
portion of the usual long summer vacation, it will enable persons connected with institutions of 
learning to be in attendance, and will still leave thema part of the vacation free for recreation or 


SITY. 


travel. 
For whom Designed. 


The Normal Institute is organized with reference to the 
wants of the following classes of persons ; 

First. Teachers in Public Schools, who find themselves 
now required to teach free-band and industrial Drawing in 
their schools, but who have hitherto had no practice in Draw- 
ing and no instruction in the elements of art and design. 


Saconn. Principals of Public Schools, Superintendents 


of City and Village Schools, and County Commissioners 
of Schools, who find themselves required to superintend a 
branch of education with which they may have imperfect ac- 
quaintance; also Principals of Seminaries, Academies, and 
Private Schools. 

Tuirp. Teachers of Drawing and of Painting in High 
Schools, Academies, Seminaries, and Private Schools, 
who may hitherto have had but limited opportunities for ac~ 
quainting themselves with methods of instruction in the 
various branches of Drawing and Painting, with the prin- 
ciples of the Science of Esthetics (which underlies the fine 
arts), and with the histery of art and its relation to the gen- 
eral history of civilization. 

Fourtu. Teachers of other branches of education than 
Drawing and Painting, especially of the Natural Sciences, 
who may desire to acquaint themselves with the processes of 
execution, the resources and the limitations of the various 
branches of Drawing and Painting. 

Firtu. Recent graduates of Colleges, Normal Schools, | 
and other institutions, who may desire to acquaint them- 
selves with the general principles of Art, in its theory, his- 
toy, and practice, as a supplement to their other general lib- 
eral education. 


What is Feasible. 


Professional artists can, of course, be trained only by many 
years of careful and consecutive study and application. But 


| lowing persons : 


it is altogether practicable for persons of mature age, who 


have enjoyed the benefits of thorough elementary literary | 


and scientific education, to acquire within a limited time a 
general knowledge of the fundamental principles of Art, and 
of the processes of execution, the scope, and the limitations 
ef the various branches of Drawing and Painting. It is also 
practicable for teachers who have a general knowledge of 
pedagogic science, and who have had experience in teaching 
other branches of education, to acquire within a limited time 
a sufficient general knowledge of art and of pedagogic methods 
in art to enable them to impart instruction (at least to primary 
classes) in Drawing, with great acceptability and success; 
also teachers in art, of more experience, who have had imper- 
fect advantages mm their artistic eduéation, can attain to more 
correct views of the nature and office of art, and can acquire 
a better know edge of technical execution and of pedagogical 


methods in art, in a comparatively limited period of time. 


REMARKS. 
In the programme of class instruction and lectures provision is made for more exercises each 


day than can be attended with profit by any one person. t 
cteinneiate of the different persons who may be os attendance at the Institute. 


Course of Instruction. 


The instruction will be given in classes, by lectures, or to 
individuals, as may be found necessary. The course will in- 
clude practical instruction in the various kinds pf Drawing— 
as with the lead-pencil, the crayon, charcoal, the steel-pen, 
in India ink and sepia, and with drafting instruments; and 
also in painting both in water colors and in oi! colors. This 
practical instruction will be interspersed with frequent disser- 
tations upon the relative advantages and disadvantages, the 
natural scope and the limitations of these various branches 
of art. 

There will be daily class exercises during the session of the 
Normal Institute as follows : 

_1. In Free-hand Drawing (artistic and industrial) for be- 

inners. 

*s In Free-hand Drawing (artistic and industrial) for ad- 
vanced students. 

3. In Mechanical and Architectural Drafting. 

4- In Perspective Drawing (from plants and elevations, 
and with the free hand). 

5. In Painting in Water Colors. 

6. In Painting in Oil Colors. 

Parties will be formed as often as may be found conven- 
ient, to practice sketching from nature amid the picturesque 
scenery which abounds in the suburbs and the vicinity of th, 
city of Syracuse. 

Classes will be formed, should any desire it, in modeling in 
clay, and in photography. 

Instruction in the above branches will be given by the fol- 


Prof. G. F. Comrort, A.M., Dean of the College of Fine 
Arts of the Syracuse University. 

Prof. SanrorD THayer, of the College of Fine Arts. 

Prof. Arcuimipgs RussELt, of the College of Fine Arts. 

Prof. W. V. RanGer, of the College of Fine Arts. 

Principal J. W. ArmstronG, D.D., of the State Normal 
School, at Fredonia, N. Y. 

Pror. M. M. Maycock, B. P., of the State Normal 
School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Arrangements have been made for adding to the number 
of this corps ef instructors asit shall be found necessary. 


Lectures. 

One or more lectures will be given on each day during the 
session of the Institute. Most of these will be extensively 
and brilliantly illustrated by stereopticon views, diagrams, 
or drawings made on the blackboard or cartoon paper during 
the course of the lecture. 


Art Exhibition. 

A Loan Exhibition of Works of Art will be held in the 
University building ousting the coming summer, continuing 
through the session of the Normal Institute. Those attend- 
ing the Institute will have daily access to this Exhibition 
without extra charge. 


Expenses. 
The tuition of the Normal Institute will be $25.00. 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 
6oth yer opened Seat. 14th. The Spring Term will 


open April 4th, 1876. In facilities and resources, among the 
first in the country. Departments: i Scientific, 
Bibli Preparatory.—Address Rev. Lucius BuGper, 
D.D., President. 55 az 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D 
PaTTEN. 52 


BELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuaptn. 51 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session 
Sept. 1sth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. Dovetas. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, | J. W. Strone, D.D. 


DEBvEY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scienjific, and Normal courses of study > ex- 
penses moderate ; e unrivaled. 32m 


SOLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
t, A. D. Smitu, D.D., LL.D. 


E ; Grinnell, Iowa. For catal ete. 
Bident, Grorcr F. Macoun, DD. : 


DUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
ii, _j. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
OF AGRICULTURE, 


COLLEGE, Galesburg, Dllinois. For cat- 
es or further information, ress 
Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


AYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
ogue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGmMan. 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 


catalogue, address the President, C. B. Huteser. 
ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
"4. logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREWs. 


For particulars address C. H. Fowigr, D.D., Prest. 
Colt. of Lit, and Science—Prot. D. Bonbright A.M., Dean. 
College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., = 
Wo s College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
a (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
annister, D.D., Sen. Prof. 
H. LL.D., Dean. 


College of Law—Hon. 
College of Medicine —N. 5. Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 


Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 16%z 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the following departments in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—¥. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Aris—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in logy, etc., are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended specia] 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, especially designed for Teach- 
ers in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and August. For Aum and ether informa- 
tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 


§ WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Maaitt, Swarthmore, Penn. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
\ Iowa. For catalogue, etc., address A Lex. Burns, Prest. 
yurts COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H.Carsn, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classi Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Bucknam, Pres, 


Board, with furnished room, can be obtained in the city for UNI: OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 


from three dollars and a half to five dollars a week. 


Arts and Science, 


catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
LL.D., Provost, or 


to C. 
Prof. J. P. too LLD. ean of Faculty of Science. 


This is necessitated by the varied artistic 


and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus 


UNIVERSITY, Middletown; Conn., 


Three courses of study — Classi Latin-Scientific, 


. Foss, D.D., President. 


It will greatly facilitate the preparations for conducting the Institute, if persons propoass to be YALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn, Forcataloguvs 


i d ill state with some definitengss what degree of advancement (if any j 
caplaed in the ond or practice of art, and what branches in the above programme they desire to 


d cially if they desire to take up modeling or photography. at! 
eo mt ay attend the Institute will confer a favor by communicating their intention as 


, at | as by the first of June. ; 
of the Institute will take 


on Tuesday afternoon, July 11. It is greatly to be 


For further particulars, address Prof G. F, COMFORT, Dean of the College of Fine Arts, 


63 


sed in the University building, at three o’clock 


they have 


and information address the Secretary. 


n ear ms in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. 


(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE.) 


esired that all shall be present on that occasion. A NEW-ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL for 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


sale or torent. A rare chance for a competeut person 


with some capital. For iculars add: "a 
Scuoot,” this Office, 16 Fawley 


.5t., Boston. 63d 
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MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


BWcrecric MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes The Medical Eclectic, 
#8 PP $1.50 a year. Specimen copies furnished. Address 
OBERT S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 
IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
For circulars address Joun A. Murpuy, M.D. 29 m 


NEW YORK HOMCOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Downe, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, |": 
information 


Medical 4 gee For circulars and i 
address Prof. C. l. PARDEE, 426 East 26th street. 


UN: OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


KLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific t. 
Address D. H. Cocuransz, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
t of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
iege. Therough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stacey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


M4*: INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address Samugt 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 2z 


P4zDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL —Scientific Dep. 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cxas. 
Drowneg, Troy, N Y. 
HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


WARKEN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, for Young Ladies 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N. Y. (on-the-Hudson). 
For circulars, address C. C. Wetsgx1, Prin. and Prop’r. 


NGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN Boarding 

and Day School. Spring term commences March 27th. 
Summer term, for teachers and others desiring to acquire a 
thorough and practical knowledge and use of French and 
German. For particulars address Miss L. A. Hitt, 126 
Worthen street, Lowell, Mass. 61m 


W-BRITAIN (ooze) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Prircipal "2 
PEDDIE INSTITUTE, Hightstown, N. J. Three 
courses of study: collegiate, Lit and 
Scientific. Address La Roy F. Grirrin, Prest. SI zz 
GEBINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M.C Steparns, A.M. 


WEST NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Address N. T. West Newton, Mass. 5122 


ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College 

Providence, R. I. The most practical institution 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. Address 
Ww Wanner, Principal. 3422 


Walia SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. HensHaw, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

Spring and Summer term opens on Monday, February 14, 
1876, at 2.00 P. M., at which time a new class will begin the 
two years course of study. Those seeking admission must 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must nears Oar eee 
pose of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. he 

esent Senior Class graduate on Friday, January 28, 1376. 
For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

27 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
and S February, 1876 
Spring ummer Term wil! commence , 1876. 
Regular course of study two years. A Special and Advanced 
Course for special classes of students. Address, for Circular 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stockwe tt, C.P.S., Providence, R. I. 


Ome CENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, Xinder- 

arten and Training School for Ki ‘gartners, 
w ington (near Columbus), Ohio. Send for catalogue. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joun OGpgn, Princ’s.—(Reference : Miss E. 
P. Peabody, Cambridge, Mass.) 559 


M4** STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHoot St., BOSTON. 
Water Director. 
For circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 
ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WoRCESTER. 

Address E. H. Russgxt, Principal. 55 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

RAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Spring and Summer term begins February 17, 18 
ELLEN HYDE, Aching’ Priscipal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpgn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
or Young i 
_Send for catalogue to Rev. Go. Gannett, Princ. S1zz 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address Cuaries C. BraGpon, Principal. 4622 


NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


MM INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for ay Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Confessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R. 
Greene, Principal. 60 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE is now open for special 

students in advanced classes in Chemistry. Apply by 

letter to Miss Apa L. Howarp, President, Weilesley, Mass. 

EST END INSTITUTE. Family school 

for young ladies. Mrs. S. L. Capy, Principal. New 
Haven, Conn. Send for circular. 612 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
ADAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass Founded by 


Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmocx, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 22 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825 Has 
prepared over 600 Young Men for College. Addres+ 
W. S. Cazenovia, N. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259— 265 Iston 

street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, tout, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one = of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. wT 
Comm. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 

First-class School for both sexes. Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHorms, A.M., Princ. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, 
and Business. A new school building, supplied with all 
modern —— including apparatus, Laboratory, Gym- 


nasium, Chapel, &c. _ Fifteen ex and successful 
teachers. instruction. For catalogue address 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 63 22 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown. 
G Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Bent. F. Mrits, A.M., Principal. 


UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address B. Ph. D. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Pridge 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough aah 
class or private. All branches taught. Terms r 
Address Capt. J. K. Bucktyn, AM. 62 


Wau NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
The Spring and Summer term will begin Feb. 17th. 
J. W. Dickinson, Princ 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


ROF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 

he announce that has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and ELocuTion within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. ‘There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
PerersiLea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students ef Music. a will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 28: Columbus Ave., Boston. 1§2z 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, pine Easy to Erase, 

Re ns Black. 


ANe 

Ww, 


A suitable§Brush, 75 cta. 


Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or Epucarion 

It is easily applied wi inary paint brush, and persons 
with common skill can make a ect blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be from streaks, and give a 
solid, fine stone surface. . 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 


Turkish Baths, 
1% Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
culation, quieting the ner¥es, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal supervision of 
27 2 M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


TEACHERS 
. Snow, 
‘ecer 


F. anager nd Bureau of Educa- 


i H 


% 


PUBLISHERS OF 


GREENLEAF’S 


NEW 


Comprehensive Series of Arithmetics, 


COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS : 
New Elementary or New Intellectual, 
And New Practical Arithmetic. 


This Series is the cheapest in price, best bound, 
best graded, and presents the best topical ar- 
rangement, besides being the most clear and concise in 
definitions and rules. 


They are free from all obsolete and useless matter, and 
contain a large amount of new, useful, and practical work. 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Practical Arithmetic, 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Elementary Algebra, 
GREENLEAF’S 
New Elementary Geometry 


Form a complete course for High and Normal Schools, 
Academies, and Seminaries. 

The use of these books in the leading Schools of 
nearly every State in the Union is a sufficient endorse- 
ment of their merits. 


PARKER'S 
Progressive Exercises 


IN 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. 
JAMES H. HAMILTON. Complete Course in 
one book. 1I2mo, 240 pp. 


This work has been recently introduced into the Schools 


of Ban Lewiston, 
Rockland, Auburn, 
ner, alem, 
Newburyport, Newton, 
vers, Wate 
Fall River, Holyoke, 
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SONG OF THE WOOD-THRUSH. 


BY INNIS CARLETON. 


Where low the soft blue shadows rest, 
O’er cedars dense and pine-trees tall, 
The shy wood-thrush has built her nest, | 
And you may hear the flute-like call: 

O-ree-al, de-al, de-al. 


Faintly it sounds, as far away, 
From cool recess of shadows dim, 
Each dewy eve and morning gray, 
Then melts beyond the lakelets rim : 
O-ree-al, de-al, de-al. 


Now near and full the carol falls, 
In cadence rich of sounds so rare 
That all the wooded aisles it fills. 
And soars in deeps of upper air : 
O-ree-al, de-al, de-al. 


Plaintive and sweet it swells and floats 
Far in the silence of its dells; 
Then higher rise the silvery notes, 
Like distant calling of clear bells: 
O-ree-al, de-al, de-al. 


So pure a note of utter calm, 
O bird from skies of Eden long, 
What was thy voice, amid its palms, 
When echoed first thy morning song ? 
O.-ree-al, de-al, de-al. 


American Literature.—No. I. 
BY PROF. J. A. BEATTIE. 


Mr. Antony Trollope, an English novelist, after a 
sojourn of six months in the United States, says: “An 
American separates himself from England in politics, 
and perhaps in affection ; but he cannot separate him- 
self from England in mental culture.” And the writer 
of an article on American Literature which was pub- 
lished in the Zemple Bar some time during the winter 
of 1872-73, and was republished in Appieton’s Fournal 
of March 8, 1873, in commenting on this statement of 
Mr. Trollope adds: “This is as true as it is well ex- 
pressed ; and if, as we believe will be the case, Amer- 
ica shall, ere long, succeed in building up an independ- 
ent literary reputation for herself, we, of England, 
cannot fail to reap a benefit therefrom.” 

With these words as the basis, and as an introduc- 
tion, I propose to consider in two or three short articles 
the gradual separation of American Literature from 
that which is technically called English Literature, and 
then follow these with a series of continued articles on 
American Literature proper, tracing its growth during 
the early years of our country’s history. The words I 
have quoted seem very strange words when we remem- 
ber that they are from the pen of an English novelist, 
and that they are seconded by a writer for one of Eng- 
land’s popular monthlies. Strange because the ac- 
knowledgment is made that American talent is capa- 


which would prove a benefit to England ; and still 
more strange in that the statement comes in such bold, 
frank, and manly words, warm from the generous and 
appreciative spirit which prompts their utterance. Not 
that England is not willing to give America credit for 
many things both good and useful, for to her honor be 
it said, she has ever given Americans praise for ability 
in discovery, in invention, and in the application of 
machinery to aid power in overcoming resistance ; but 
strange that a citizen of the Old World should publish 
in a leading journal that American mind is equal to the 
best efforts in letters and in literature. 


But strange as this may seem, it would be stranger 
still if the growth of Anglish Literature in America— 
for this is the only name that can be applied with any 
degree of propriety to the literature of the English lan- 
guage, no matter in what country it may have had its 
development, if the land which gave,support to such great 
and representative men as Shakespeare, Milton, Addi- 
son, Goldsmith, Macaulay, and Dickens, was its dirth- 
place, and gave it form and direction during its tender 
years—strange indeed would it be did not the growth 
and increasing literary merit of the language, even if of 
a purely national character, serve as a benefit to Eng- 
land! The language taught in the schools, colleges, 
and universities of both countries is the same, and the 
literature in all its fullness, breadth, and controlling 
power which is preserved in the writings of the great 
of England, from the days of Geoffrey Chaucer to the 
present, is the property, the rich inheritance, the never- 
failing source, the perennial spring, and the perpetual 
stream, which feed the hungry for knowledge, and fur- 
nish the literary clothing for America_as well as for 
England. 

To the great store-house of English Literature we 
must ever be directed in the beginning of our studies, 
because it contains the true models of style and diction. 
The English language is no longer formative, but 
formed ; and in the works of England’s authors its 
form is preserved, and its perpetuation made sure. 


While it is true that England and America speak a 
common language, use a common standard, read and 
study a common literature, and rejoice together in the 
growth of a common speech, it is also true that each 
nation has a literature of its own; and, as each year 
carries us farther and farther from the time of separa- 
tion, the difference becomes more and more apparent, 
and the distinguishing features are more easily recog- 
nized. As the waters of the river Nile separate about 
twelve miles north of Cairo into two streams, namely, 
the Rosetta on the west and the Damietta on the east, 
which seem at first only a little broader view of the 
great river, but asswe descend we see them continue to 
diverge until their mouths are eighty miles apart; so 
the great quantity of literary matter of England and 
America, which may be likened to the mighty, resistless 
flood of the river in its onward course to the sea, com- 
menced to separate something more than two hundred 
and forty years ago. At first, it seemed like an expan- 
sion of the river, and not the forming of two great 
streams ; but a little more than one hundred years ago, 
it was seen that America had marked out a new chan- 
nel, broad and deep, and at an angle of more than 
forty-five degrees to the direction of the original stream. 


great river of Egypt quietly and peacefully to the Medi- 
terranean, and there leave them to mingle with its 
waters and swell its floods, so shall the treasures which 


ble of producing anything of a purely literary character 


are borne upon the bosom of this mighty stream of 


As the Rosetta and Damietta bear the waters of the| 


literature be gathered into one place, and piled to- 
gether into one colossal structure, and there remain as 
a monument of the growth and greatness of the English- 
speaking people. 


Hints to Young Teachers. 


ORGANIZATION, 

You should visit your school-house at least once be- 
fore your school begins, in order to know that every- 
thing is ready, and that your weapons, such as you may 
have, are sharpened for the fray. I have known some 
benighted regions, where they were destitute even of a 
bell in school. If your evil fortune has led you to such 
a place, and if the trustees upon application decline to 
supply the lack, go without the new ribbon you intended to 
get next week, and buy a bell. You will never regret it. 
There is something in the- sharp, sudden stroke of a 
call-bell, which attracts instant attention, and insures a 
promptness which words would fail to secure. When 
your hour for opening arrives, let one stroke call the 
scholars to their seats, the second will announce the 
opening exercises. If you are not in one of those lo- 
calities where the Bible is considered dangerous, by all 
means first read a few verses, and then if you and your 
scholars know any simple hymns, sing one, and then all 
together repeat the Lord’s prayer. If you must omit 
the first two exercises, you can certainly all join in the 
ast. 

I was visiting a friend’s school, not long since, where 
this was the only opening exercise: and when, with 
bowed heads and reverent voices, the whole school uni- 
ted in this simple and beautiful petition, I felt as though 
nothing more was needed. 

As your school is not graded, probably one of your 
greatest trials will be the multiplicity of classes, and it 
is one which in such schools is unavoidable. It is one 
of the evils which must be endured ; but though it can- 
not be cured, it may be somewhat mitigated. For in- 
stance: if you have two or three small classes in arith- 
metic, you can hear them at the same time, by keeping 
some at work at the blackboard, while others are giving 
principles, explanations, etc. Some classes may profit- 
ably alternate, reciting only every other day, and taking 
lessons in proportion. Arrange your classes, if possible, 
so that the young children, of seven and under, shall 
go home at eleven and three. If you are in one of 
those Egyptian regions, where they think “ the teacher is 
paid fur takin’ care on ’em all day, and orter du it,” you 
must keep them, but give them two recesses each fore- 
noon and afternoon. You must not be accessory to 
their murder, even to please their parents. Your wages 
are not high enough for such a crime. 

When you have arranged your order of exercises, 
write it out large and put it up where all the scholars 
can see it, allowing at least five minutes (better ten) 
each forenoon and each afternoon for general exercises. 
When you wish for a class, the first stroke of the bell 
calls attention, at the second they rise, and at the third 
they pass to the recitation benches. 

And now for a few words about the general exercises. 
Children tire of study, and tire of sitting still, and it is 
well to put in these little safety-valves, which may pre- 
vent serious explosions. The children should always 
stand during these exercises, which should not last over 
five minutes at once, and should be constantly varied, 
as the novelty will give added charms to the variation. 
Shall I give you a few examples of what I mean? 
Here is the place where simple exercises in calisthe- 
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nics, or in music, or in both combined, can be intro- 
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duced with the best results ; but you will find plenty of 
manuals on these subjects, so I will mention some 
others. Do you find that your scholars fail to articu- 
late distinctly? Give them words to spell by the 
sounds ; the longer the better, if they are not too hard. 
Of course they will make absurd blunders at first, which 
will give them all a good laugh, and, at the same time, 
their attention being drawn to the separate sounds which 
make up a word, they will soon learn to give each its 
proper value. 

Have you a class which is about beginning grammar? 
Say nothing about grammar for a few weeks ; but some 
morning ask.each scholar to name something he saw 
on his way to school. You will perhaps get dog, tree, 
man, etc. After they are all written out on the board, 
tell the children that these things, though appearing so 
different, belong to the same family, and have the same 
name. John Smith has black hair; Katie red ; Jenny 
brown ; and Reuben flaxen ; and yet they are brothers 
and sisters, and all called Smith: and just so, all these 
belong to the same family, and have one name, and 
that name is noun. The next day you can ask them 
what the man, dog, etc., were doing, and this will in- 
troduce you to a new family called verbs. From this 
you can proceed to adjectives, by asking what sort of 
man, tree, etc., they saw; and to adverbs, by asking 
how the dog ran, man talked, and so on- 

I have given you this illustration in grammar to be 
sure that you get my idea clearly, and by exercising a 
little ingenuity you may use the same method for giving 
first lessons in anything you wish to teach. It may 
seem to you that J bestow undue attention upon so triv- 
ial a matter as a five minutes’ general exercise, but I 
do not consider it trivial, for there is something so at- 
tractive to children in the novelty, change, and rest, 
that it often awakens their powers of observation, and 
stimulates their desire for knowledge, even more than 
book-lessons, and this I think is ¢4e important thing in 
education. 

In every school exercise, insist from the very first, on 
promptness to the minute. It will not only be bene- 
ficial to your school, but the habit thus formed will be 
invaluable to the children in after-life. If a scholar is 
persistently tardy, go to the parents, and if they are too 
ignorant or careless to remedy the matter go to the 
trustees. They may be sleepy themselves, but they 
will appreciate having a wide-awake teacher, and will 
probably sustain you in whatever action you may think 
best to take. 


The Latin Perfect Tense System. 
BY ISAIAH DOLE. 


The comparison of the forms, Sanscrit as-mi, Grk. 
éo-ré, Lat. es-se, Ger. wes-en, war ,Sw. war-a, Icel. ver-a, 
A.S. wes-an, waes, Eng. was, etc., makes it probable that 
they are all to be referred to one root, vas. Farther, 
there is ground for considering Lat. ver-us, Ger. wahr, 
as coming from the same root, in which case, in the con- 
ception of the Romans and of some of the Germanic 
tribes, the primary notion of the true was that of the ex- 
isting, the real. 

The probability that the root of the Indo-European 
word for substantive existence was vas, will be strength- 
ened or weakened according as this hypothesis serves 
or fails to explain some of the otherwise unsolved prob- 
lems of language. The problem by which it is now to 
be tested is the formation of the Latin perfect tense 
system. The proposition is that this system consists 
of the verb-stem compounded with forms of sum. 

(a) First may be considered the perfect system of 
those vowel verbs which retain the general stem charac- 
teristic in the perfect stem. Amo, deleo, and audio, 
stems, amd, delz, audi, are examples of these verbs. 
Without inquiring what were the earliest forms of the 
perfect system, I will present in a table the perfect 
forms of one of these verbs, amo, as they would have 
been if they had been produced by suffixing to its gen- 


eral stem the forms of ¢s-se as they were in the time of 
Caesar and Cicero, but with the restoration of the sup- 
posed initial v and ve where they had dropped out in 
the simple verb, and then I will try to account for the 
variations. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 
Perfect Tense. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Perfect Tense. 


ama-vésim, Amia-vésiimiis, ama-vésim, 4ma-vésimiis, 
ama-vés, ama-véstis, ama-vésis, ama-vésitis, 
ama-vést ; ama-vésunt. ama vésit; ama-vésint. 


Pluperfect Tense. 
Ama-véssém, 4ma-véssémiis, 
ama-véssés, ama-véssétis, 
Aama-vésset; 4ma-véssent. 


Pluperfect Tense. 
ama-véram, ama-véramis, 
ama-véras, ama-vératis, 
ama-vérat ; ama-vérant. 

Perfect Future Tense. 
ama-véro, ama4-vérimis, 
ama-véris, ama-véritis, 
ama-vérit ; ama-vérunt. 


I remark, first, that a final short vowel of a stem, if 
retained, would naturally be lengthened in receiving a 
suffix of two or more syllables ; secondly, that in the 
lengthening of words by composition or inflection, ex- 
cept in the case just mentioned, there is a tendency for 
vowels to lapse, or to be attenuated to closer or lighter 
sounds ; thirdly, that this tendency is resisted by oppos- 
ing influences, among which is that of contiguous sounds, 
as, for example, a following // or r opposes the lapse of 
é thus retaining 2 in the increasing-forms of as 
ciner-is, etc. ; genus, as gener-is, etc., in which last word 
the @ before 7 has*taken the place of an earlier 3. 
Lastly, I remark that final s of a stem, or an s not final 
of a suffix, becomes + between two vowels. Now, chang- 
ing accordingly the stem characteristic d@ to a, the s of 
the second component part, when between two vowels, 
to x, and the @ to #, unless followed by 7, we make the 
pluperfect forms, the 2 p. pl. pf. indic., the sing. and 
the 1 and 2 pers. pl. pf. fu. indic., the 1 and 3 pers. sing. 
and the 3 p. pl. pf. subj., and the pf. infin. of the above 
table, identical with the forms of Cicero’s time. In the 
pf. subj. there is the further change of ligthening 7 of 
the 2p. sing. and the 1 and 2 pers. pl. to In the pf. 
fu. indic. 3 p. pl., # lapses to % In the pf. ind. 3 p. pl., 
é of the earlier language becomes @ This may have 
arisen from differentiation, whereby this form was dis- 
criminated from the otherwise scarcely phonetically 
distinguishable 3 p. pl. of the pf. fu. ind. and the pf. 
subj. But perhaps the spontaneous emphasizing of the 
relational part of the form may have caused the raising 
or lengthening of the short vowel, or may have codper- 
ated therein with differentiation. The form of the ind. 
pf. 2 p.s. presupposes ves-ti [cf. Grk. io-ot | earlier than 
és. Inthe 3 p. s.of this same tense the s (which the 
Romans probably often obscured in pronunciation) was 
dropped. Ther p. pl. was lightened by omission of the 
syllable Ther p. s. lost its suffix wm, and also its 
final radical consonant, and then the radical vowel, 
which we may suppose had before lapsed to 7, became 7 
by analogy with the usual final 7, or in partial compen- 
sation for the discarded syllable. Theloss of final iim 
accords with its inferred usual obscuration and with the 
ommission of min the 1 p. s. of passive, or rather mid- 
dle forms. 

It remains now only to speak of changes at the junc- 
tion of the component parts of other verbs. 

(6) Several verbs by metathesi¢ bring the radical 
vowel to the close of the stem, and then take the second 
component part as a base: cer-n-o, cre-, cre-vi, etc. ; 
Sper-n-0, spre, spre-vi, etc. 

(¢) Several verbs add i to the stem, and in the per- 
fect tense system follow the analogy of amo: ¢. g., pet-0, 
pet-i-vi ; lacesso, lacess-i-vi ; cup-i-0, cup-i-vi, etc. 

(ad) A few consonant verbs adjoincd the second com- 
ponent part with the change of its initial v tou: 4. ¢., 
al-o, al-ui; fremo, frem-ui; rap-i-v, rap-ui. 

(¢) In most E verbs, and in some A and I verbs, the 
characteristic vowel was dropped in the compounding, 
and then the initial v of the second component was 
changed to the corresponding uw: ¢. g., from mone-o, 
domo (stem domd), sali-o, mon-ui, dom-ui, sal-ui, instead 
of moné-vi, doma-vi, sali-vi. 


Perfect Infinitive, 
ama-véssé. 


(f) Some verbs adjoined to the unchanged stem the 


second component part, which then suffered loss of its 
initial v after a consonant, the semi-consonant v, and 
after u ; ¢. g., bib-o, bib-i ; mand-o, mand i ; volv-o, volv-i ; 
tribu-o, tribu-i ; FU-O, 

(g) Some verbs lengthened a radical short vowel of 
the general stem, dropped the final sound of the stem, 
if a vowel, and adjoined the second component part 
with the loss of its initial v; ¢. g., dg-o, ég-i ; lég-o, lég-i ; 
ém-0, ; move-0, ; VeNi-0, VEN-t. 

(4) A few verbs reduplicated their first syllable, and 
adjoined ‘the second component part with the loss of 
its initial vs ¢. can-0, ce-cin-i; cad-o, ce-cid-i, Several 
verbs suffer loss of their stem-vowel, and also of initial 
s, if an explosive follows: ¢. g., do (stem dda), de-d-i ; 
morde-0, mo-mord-i; sto (stem sta), ste-t-i; sponde-o, spo- 
|pona-t. 

(#) In many mute verbs the second component part 
was combined in the perfect tense system, with the 
change of its initial vy tos; as, carp-0, carp-si; scrib-o, 
scrip-si ; reg-o, rexi (=rec-si). Also in some vowel verbs 
whose stem characteristic followed an explosive, this 
stem characteristic was dropped, and the second com- 
ponent part changed its initial v to s; and if these con- 
sonants were thus brought together, generally the mid- 
dle one was dropped: ¢. g., alge-o, als-i; auge-o, auxi 
(=auce-si) ; arde-o, ar-si. 

As the Greek F under the influence of a preceding « 
passes to ? in some forms retained from the old lan- 
guage : ¢. g., épyoa, and in certain forms of the middle 
voice: ¢. g., é6-eo0e, in which forms o@ represent tF, the 
original stem consonants of the pronoun ov ; it is not 
incredible that the Lat. 7, through the influence of a 
preceding mute, should in certain cases have become s. 
All the other changes here spoken of are the results of 
acknowledged phonetic laws. 


Note.—The éreve (») marks the short sound of the vowel, not 
the quantity of the syllable. Ves is accounted! radical in the 
second component part. 


Walks among Trees.—No. Ill. 


BY L. W. RUSSELL. 


Do not feel that you must do all your walking in the 
woods while the buds are opening, the leaves are whis- 
pering, or the nuts are falling. It is indeed well for us 
to renew our own lives by going out into the by-ways 
leading to groves, wooded glens, or shaded hillsides, 
when the vernal sun is exciting the mysterious vital 
forces, by which every branch and twig rejoices in a 
new-found life. We can hardly resist the delightful 
comfort of walking or resting, amid the scorching rays 
of summer, in the shade of the leafy canopy which is 
permeated by all the sweet influences of the heated air, 
without exposing us to its intensity. Autumn, too, 
with its mellow days, and its charming tints changing 
and deepening day by day, invites us to a banquet of 
color, and sylvan glory, such as none but a hardened 
cynic can be insensible to. 

But when the rude blasts of November have swept 
the foliage from the trees, when the scattered burrs and 
shells of chestnuts and walnuts have opened their treas- 
ures to squirrels and boys, when the birds seek sunny 
places, or secluded coverts, it would hardly seem that 
the woods could offer attractions enough to call out 
even an enthusiast for sylvan walks. If we love the 
trees, however, as we may all learn to do, there is 
hardly less to interest us in late autumn, or winter even, 
than in other seasons. The trees are “ God’s temples” 
even then, and the different kinds show their peculiar 
architectural characteristics when the limbs are bare, 
better than when in foliage. It is then that we can 
best study their special ways of branching, which decide 
their general shapes as well as the details of growth. 
The bark, too, is particularly noticeable at this time, 
and the lichen and fungus growths upon the trunks and 
limbs, are more readily observed than when shaded by 
foliage. 


& While, then, Jwe are happy, and, perhaps, too con- 
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tented in the ease and enjoyment of our warm firesides 
during the leisure hours which we may occasionally 
have in the sunlight of these short days, let us rouse 
ourselves for a brisk walk now and then where trees 
grow, not thinking that we are simply “ taking exercise,” 
as we would a bitter dose by a physician’s prescription, 
but looking out for something in nature which will 
awaken a sympathetic response in us, and which will 
afford material for pleasant thought and study when 
night shuts us in, or storms forbid our going forth. 

There is nothing better for this than the observation 
and study of trees. The streets of the towns, and the 
parks and malls of the cities, even, furnish abundant 
examples of well-developed specimens. -In the coun- 
try, the open lots with scattered trees, and the woods, 
always near at hand, are free to all. The greatest 
charm of the suburbs of our cities is in the fine spec- 
imens of forest trees, nowadays so carefully protected 
and tenderly nurtured. How much people owe to 
them; yet how much more would they enjoy them if 
they knew them better ! 

Now, then, we will take a walk, and take a school 
boy or two with us and teach him, with ourself, to ob- 

serve and lay up material for future happiness as he 
travels the world. 

Here, by the way-side, overspreading a wide lawn, is 

a noble elm. Stop to look at the tree. It branches 
quite low, but you will notice that the limbs shoot up 
at sharp angles from the trunk, dividing, too, into three 
or four main branches, which again divide and sub- 
divide till they curve gracefully over into a wide-spread- 
ing sweep that constitutes the peculiar attractiveness of 
this species of tree. The original upward tendency of 
the limbs gives an imposing altitude to the tree ; the 
great size of the trunk a corresponding massiveness, 
while their great length, fine divisions, and final droop- 
ing, lends it the grace and airiness which, blending 
with its other characteristics, renders it one of the most 
remarkable trees in its combination of the grand and 
beautiful. Now observe the feathery arrangement of 
the ends of the branches, or spray ; an element of at- 
tractiveness worthy of note. You may have seen elms 
with a straight, undivided trunk of many feet. Such a 
tree, probably, grew in the forest originally, being left 
when the surrounding trees were cut away. An elm 
always growing in the open ground usually limb$ low, 
but generally attains a lofty height. The tree that you 
have noticed has the general branching characteristics 
of the species, but no species of forest trees assumes 
more varied shapes—all beautiful. They all arise, 
however, from what at first seem slight differences in 
the manner of branching; and I wish here to remind 
you to notice this characteristic when you see an elm. 
You will see some trees like vast domes, some spread- 
ing like a sheaf of wheat, occasionally one like an 
Etruscan vase, others of intermediate forms, while still 
others, much unlike the rest, run up like a plume, bend- 
ing over gracefully to one side, with few limbs except 
the terminal ones. “Can these varieties be raised 
from the seed”? Not with certainty ; but they may be 
propagated with entire success by grafting. 

Yes, the row of trees which we now come to are 
maples ; but do you know the kind? No matter about 
the name until you have recognized the characteristics. 
We are now learning to distinguish trees by their forms 
and modes of branching. Notice these carefully. 
“Erect, tall, even-sided.” Yes, you observe well, but 
“symmetrical” is a better word than the last, which 
you used for its shape. The branches shoot up firmly, 
at sharp angles from the central stem, having nothing 
of the drooping character about them. Now take a 
small branch, and see how regularly the twigs come out 
Opposite each other — the successive pairs at right 
angles. Thus, in a branch, you see a plan of the tree, 
and even the veining of the leaf of this, as of most 
other trees, is but a miniature of the plan of branching. 
Old trees of this kind upon the exposed hillsides of 
New England, and in all unsheltered situations, fre- 


quently send out the lower limbs horizontally, those | 
above tending upward, forming,for the whole, a wide- 
spreading, round head, instead of the modified cylin- 
drical top which these young treeshave. Yes, “ Rock ” 
or “Sugar” Maple is the name of this tree ; but ob- 


Note the following from Virgil’s Georgics, line 320: 
“Candida venit avis /ongis invisa colubris” (the white bird, 
hated dy the long serpents, comes). Are the “ serpents’ 
the means / or the voluntary agents in the matter of hat- 
ing? Are the acts which we call Aating, and /oving, and 


serve before you leave it the general color of the bark, | Searing, etc., are these mental acts, common to so many 


which is a light ashen gray upon all the smoother parts, 
and darker on the old trunks. 

We will now quicken our pace, as we may, in this 
keen atmosphere, to yonder tree by the horse-pond, 
which you spoke of as being of sucha flaming red in the 
autumn, As you view it in the distance you think it 
not so regular in outline as those which we have been 
observing ; yet it is a maple. True, this species has 
often a tendency to straggling habits of branching ; yet 
when standing alone in sheltereg situations, has usually 
a round, compact head. Yet the examination of a 
branch will show less of regular shapeliness than char- 
acterizes the Rock Maple. You see the bark is a much 
darker brown, especially on the limbs and spray, than 
that of the former tree. It has, too, a great many 
patches of lichens of light and dark hues, which give 
the trunks of these trees a curiously mottled appear- 
ance. The presence of these lichens is partly due, 
probably, to the locality where these trees are mostly 
found, in low or swampy grounds. Swamp Maple, Red 
and White Maple, are names by which this species is 
known. Red Maple is the preferable, I think. 

Another kind of maple, with long, slender limbs, 
somewhat drooping, with light-ashen bark somewhat 
yellowish upon the tips of the spray, is the true White 
Maple. We shall not see it during this walk. Indeed, 
it grows but sparingly in New England, although it is 
found along the banks of the Nashua river, as at Lan- 
caster, and magnificent specimens grow in the Connec- 
ticut valley, especially at Hartford and vicinity. 

But you spy a tree overhanging the pond which is, 


of the brutes, performed by a something which we may 
call a means / or are these the acts of voluntary agents? 
Again, Xenophon says, “ The mountain (sides) are 
fed down (that is, the grass is cropped) dy the goats and 
the cows.” © This is means,” says a Greek professor, in 
his notes ; “ of course not agency.” But is it not volun- 
tary agency after all? if that term means a being or an 
existence, that acts independently and at the option of his 
own will. If means is the term to be applied to such a 
being, then we must have another term to denote the 
notion of means in its normal character. 

In the second place, it is to be noted that both men 
and drutes may stand, to a given act, in various rela- 
tions. 

1. That of voluntary agency, as killed 4y a man—killed 
by a bear. Here the Latin construction is the Ad/ative 
with ad; and the Greek, the Genitive with vzé. Exam- 
ples are unnecessary. 

2. That of voluntary agency combined with means : 
as,—He spoke dy (and ¢hrough) an interpreter. Here 
the Latin construction is the Accusative with per, and 
the Greek, the Genitive (sometimes the Accusative) 
with di, 

3. That of means alone, as,—He works his planta- 
tion with fifty slaves. I plough my land with horses, 
and draw my wood with oxen. Here the Latin con- 
struction is the Ablative alone, and the Greek, the Da- 
tive alone. 

4. That of Supply; as, They crowded the house with 
people, Filled his pastures with sheep and cattle. 

Nor are these all the logical relations in which both 


indeed, curious enough. You would call it the “ Um- 
.brella tree.” It is a pretty apt name for this specimen, 
for the stiff branches curving downwards, with its flat 
top, make the resemblance to an umbrella striking. 
The architecture of this species is always peculiar, 
although varied in different specimens. It is a swamp 
tree mostly, and when old it has a venerable, weather- 
beaten look, generally almost destitute of limbs, and 
gray, with long, floating lichens, while its thick bark is 
deeply furrowed, dividing it into quite regular sections. 


This tree is the Tupelo; mark it well, for in summer it 
is a tree of rare beauty, while in autumn, it is a blaze 
of crimson tints. 

Now, home again, with a quickened pace, delighted 
with even the winter beauty of the trees. 


LANGUAGE. 


REPLIES TO SOME CRITICISMS. 


AUTHOR AND AGENT VS. MEANS. 


_A prominent teacher criticises the article on Author 
and Agent (JOURNAL, page 5, 1876), because it seems to 
make drutes as well as men voluntary agents. © He cites 
as authority the Latin and Greek grammarians, who 
seem to deny voluntary agency to drufes, inasmuch as 
they cite as examples of such agency only rational be- 
ings. Some indeed expressly say “ fersons” when re- 
ferring to the ablative of agency in Latin. 


men and brutes may stand to an actor event. It is 
unnecessary, however, to our purpose to mention more. 


QUERIES IN REPLY TO “T, L.” (JOURNAL, PAGE 99). 


I have enjoyed exceedingly the criticisms of “ T. L.” 
under the head of “Subject and Predicate.” They 
have led me to review most carefully the position I 
have taken. But I feel that I must have more light be- 
fore I can see the fallacy of my reasoning. May I 
inquire : 

1. If the “ azw/ful connection” of sin and death is the 
thing that Paul designs to exhibit, how is s¢his end best 
secured by omitting the very word that marks that 
connection 

2. If a true exegesis of the XVIII Psalm makes it to 
be only a series of graphic Pictures, then is it not com- 
posed of ¢ableaus, and not of proportions at all? ‘And 
if so, have we in it either Sudject or Predicate, properly 
speaking ? 

3. Are the two following propositions identical in 
sense? “His meat was locusts and wildhoney.” “ Lo- 
custs and wild honey constituted his meat.” 

4. Cannot this word constitutes be used tropically, as 
well as the copu/a, or must it always be taken to mean 
literal, “ chemical” constituency? Is the following good 
sense? Zhe substance of things hoped for, and the evidence 
of things not seen, constitute what we mean by faith. 

5. Is metaphorical language i//ogical as regards the 


Now it seems to me, in the first place, there can be| pyedicative power of the predicate ; or may a figurative 


no question as to whether brutes possess mental capac-7 
ities, qualifying them to be in the truest sense voluntary 
agents, Brutes certainly are not machines. They act 
in conformity with instinct, passions, affections, will, in 
much the same way as rational beings. Dr. Wayland, 
in his Moral Science (section 11), speaks of brutes as 
being both “voluntary and intelligent agents.” I think 
all scientific men, who have thought upon the matter, 
have the same view. Indeed, this fact seems so mani- 
fest that it scarcely admits of argument at all. To say 


that brutes are involuntary agents, that is, acting only 
as they are acted upon, is simply preposterous. 


idea or notion be logically affirmed of another object or 
idea considered figuratively? “ The morning of life is 
the sowing time of the soul.” Is there here a logical 
connection of Subject and Predicate ? 


ANSWER TO “A TEACHER” (JOURNAL, PAGE I01). 


1. If all the rules that are needed for parsing a noun or pronoun 
are contained on the 89th page of the first volume of the Jour- 
NAL, according to the abridged plan, what will you say of the 
subject-word that has the nominative case-form ? or, in other words, 
what rule shall be given in parsing ? 


If the subject-word is a moun, say nothing about it, 
since it cannot be written incorrectly. If a pronoun, say 
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what is said in the rule to which reference is made. 
There is no use whatever in farsing grammatically a// 
the words of a proposition. Look after those that can 
be used incorrectly and those only. 


2. In the following sentence, “I saw the sun shine,” should the 
word su be considered as the object of saw, or might it be parsed 
as the subject of shine (to shine) and to shine dependent upon 
sun as its subject? Also in the sentence, “I knew him to be an 
honest man ;” why may not the word A#m sustain the two-fold re- 
lation, as the object of knew, and the subject of to be, and man 
be considered as in apposition with him ? 


In the first sentence, the “we or Jogical object of 
“saw” is “the sun (to) shine,” while “sun” alone is 
the apparent or grammatical object. In the second sen- 
tence, “ Aim to be an honest man” is the true or logical 
object of “new,” and “him” alone is the apparent or 
grammatical object. 


Scientific Notes. 
— Minor planets Nos, 157 and 158 are announced, 
discovered at Marseilles, Dec. 1, and at Berlin, Jan. 5, 
respectively. 


COLORS OF FLOWERS. 


An examination of 909 species of British wild plants, 
shows 257 with white flowers, 238 with yellow flowers, 
144 with red, 94 purple, 87 blue, 51 green, and 38 mis- 
cellaneous. Of these’ colors, the blues are, on the 
average, considerably the earliest in flowering; then 
follow in order the whites and the purples, and lastly 
the yellows and reds. It will be seen that British 
plants tend to arrange themselves, as regards the dates 
of flowering, in the order of the colors of the spectrum, 
the average earliest being those whose color is nearest 
the part of the spectrum where the actinic rays are at 
the maximum. The blue, white, and red varieties of 
Scilla bifolia flower in that order, the red being a fort- 
night later than the blue variety. It is true that flow- 
ers of all colors bloom in any of the spring or summer 
months ; but an investigation of the averages gives the 


above results. 


THE GREAT PARIS TELESCOPES. 


Late French and English scientific journals contain 
full descriptions and views of the great Paris reflective 
telescope, now nearly completed. The mirror is not a 
metallic speculum, such as has commonly been em- 
ployed. It is made of silvered glass 1.2 metres in 
diameter, ground into a parabolic form, according to 
Foucault’s plan. Unlike most large reflectors, this 
telescope is mounted equatorially ; and it can, there- 
fore, be moved with great ease and precision. The 
eye-piece is arranged according to Newton’s plan, with 
a plane mirror reflecting the light at right angles to the 
axis of the telescope. 

Herschel’s great reflector had a diameter of 1.45 
metres, and Rosse’s had a diameter of 1.7 metres ; but 
it is expected that the new Paris instrument will sur- 
pass them in power. M. Wolf proposes to use it in 
observing the planets and their satellites. 

The monster reflector which is now to be built for 
the Paris Observatory, is to have, it is now stated, a 
length of 16 metres, and an object glass of .75 metre, 
nearly 2'¢ feet aperture. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


It is said that successful experiments have been 
made by the French Great Northern Railway at Paris, 
in lighting by electricity. It is thought that buildings 
now covering forty acres, and lighted by seven hundred 
gas lamps, may be lighted equally well by ten electric 
lamps. The Lyons Company intend to use Gramme’s 
magneto-electric machines instead of batteries, to fur- 
nish electricity for illuminating purposes. 

We expect to see our public buildings, and perhaps 
our city streets, lighted by electricity before many years— 
not an arrangement by which electricity sets fire to gas, 
but a light furnished by electricity itself. It is a curi- 
ous fact that the cost of producing so many things re- 
duces itself in the end to the consumption of so many 


tro-plating, electrotyping, telegraphing, etc., becomes 
magneto-electro, by Gramme’s, Wilde’s, or any similar 
machine, then the question is not one of the cost of 
zinc and acid, but of the cost of coal. Our country is 
greatly blessed in its inexhaustible supply of this valu- 
able material. 

THE EARTH VIEWED FROM THE MOON. 


A writer in the British Quarterly indulges in a glow- 
ing description of the appearance of our earth to an in- 
habitant of the moon. He says: “At last night sets 
in. Gradually it comes, after the sun has gathered up 
his smiting beams, and gone down to rest. All at once 
we are plunged into comparative obscurity, for again 
there is no twilight to stay the steps of the departing 
day. But looking up into the sky we behold a vast orb 
which pours down a mil@er and more beneficent splen- 
dor than the great lord of the system. It is such a 
moon as we terrestrials cannot boast, for it is not less 
than thirteen times as large and luminous as our own. 
There it hangs in the firmament, without apparent 
change of place, as if fixed in its everlasting seat. But 
not without change of surface. For this great globe is 
a painted panorama, and, turning round majestically on 
its axis, presents oceans and continents in grand suc- 
cession. As Europe and Africa, locking the Mediter- 
ranean in their embrace, roll away to the right, the 
stormy Atlantic offers its waters to view ; and then the 
two Americas, with their huge forests and vast prairies, 
pass under inspection. Then the grand basin of the 
Pacific, lit up with island fires; meets the gazer’s eye ; 
and as this glides over the scene, the eastern rim of 
Asia and the upper portion of Australia sail into sight. 
The Indian Ocean, and afterwards the Arabian Sea, 
spread themselves out in their subdued splendor: and 


tread turns its pictured countenance to the moon, and 
grandly repays the listening lunarians by repeating to 
the best of its ability the story of its birth. Nor is the 
sky less marvelous in another respect: for the absence 
of any atmospheric diffusion of light permits the con- 


never paralleled on earth. They glitter like diamond- 
points set in a firmament of ebony. Stars and clusters 
which we never see with the naked eye, flock into 
view and crowd the lunar heavens.” 


DRAINAGE OF THE ZUYDER-ZEE, 


The Dutch government is studying the question of 
the drainage of the Zuyder-Zee. This project has long 
been contemplated ; and, in 1873, a commission ap- 


matter was considered in its different bearings, and 
declared practicable. The extent of country to be 
drained’ is equal to 195,300 hectares ; the work, it is 
estimated, can be accomplished in 16 years, and the 
cost will be about $50,000,000 ; but it is supposed that 
the large area of ground, suitable for agricultural and 
other industrial purposes that will thus be reclaimed, 
will render the undertaking a profitable one in every 
sense. There is a dictum in French to the following 
effect : “Si Dieu a créé le monde, les Hollandais ont cré 
leurs rivages.” 
is brought to a successful issue, it will seem to confirm 
the saying. 


— That some of the great caves of Kentucky were 
temporarily at least, used as places of human habita- 
tion, is conclusively shown by Prof. Putnam’s explora- 
tion of Salt Cave. This cave, says Prof. Putnam, ‘ap- 
proaches the Mammoth Cave in the size of its avenues 
and chambers. Throughout one of the principal ave- 
nues, for several miles, were to be traced the ancient 


fireplaces both for hearths and lights. Bundles of 
fagots were found in several places in the cave. But 
the most important discovery was made in a small 
chamber, about three miles from the entrance. On the 
dry soil of the floor were to be seen the imprints of the 
sandaled feet of the former race who had inhabited the 
cave, while a large number of cast-off sandals were 


pounds of coal. If the future system of. lighting, elec- 


found, neatly made of finely-braided and twisted rushes. 


thus in four-and-twenty hours the great rotundity we 


stellations to shine out with a distinctness which is) 


pointed by the government, made a report in which the | 


If the gigantic project above alluded to) z 


MATHEMATICS. 


COMMUNICATIONS on the subject of division of fractions, and 
in explanation of the operation of inverting the divisor, still con- 
tinue to come in. We cannot print them all, and we can hardly 
make a selection from them. One correspondent questions the 
propriety of inverting the divisor at all. We agree with him, 
while at the same time we would adopt a somewhat different 
method of explanation of division of fractions from any that we 
have yet received. This is our way: Let it be assumed that the 
scholar has learned thoroughly the following principles : 

1. Multiplication is the combination of factors into a product, or 
the putting together of two or more factors so as to form one 
number, 

2. Division is the removal of a factor from a given quantity. It 
is evidently the reverse of multiplication. 

3. A fraction is expressed division, the value of the fraction, 
being the quotient, or what would be left of the numerator 
if the denominator be taken from it as a factor. 

4. Putting a factor into one term of a fraction, has the same ef- 
fect on its value as removing the same factor from the other term. 

It is further-assumed that the scholar understands that one 
fraction is multiplied by another by multiplying the numerators 
for the numerator of the product, and the denominators for the 
denominator of the product, and why this is so. Now, then, 
% X } = gf, is an operation by which the factor 3 is combined 
with 3 (or 3 with 3, as you please to put it) and the result is ,6, 
which, of course, contains both factors. If you wish to remove 
one of these factors you will do it by the reverse of the operation 
which put it in. The putting in was done by putting numerator 
into numerator, and denominator into denominator. . The taking 
out, then, must be (or at least may be) done by taking numerator 
from numerator, and denominator from denominator, thus : 

6 6+2 3 

Let this be the first view the scholar gets of dividing one frac- 
tion by another, being careful to select only examples in 
which the terms of the divisor are found as factors in the 
corresponding terms of ihe dividend, and let the rule be 
given: Zo divide one fraction by another divide the numera- 
tor of the dividend by the numerator of the divisor,and the denom- 
inator of the dividend by the denominator of the divisor. Or if 
_you like it better, shorten it thus: Divide the terms of the dividend 
| by the corresponding terms of the divisor. It will be in season 
‘to provide for those cases where one or both of the terms of the 
dividend are not thus divisible, after the above is fully understood ; 
it being only necessary to say that in such case the factor which 
cannot be removed from one term of the dividend may be put 
into the other term: an operation having the same effect on the 
result. We do not remember seeing it mentioned in any arith- 
metic, that one fraction may be thus divided by another, yet we 
consider it much better than the usual method, and by it we escape 
entirely the vexed question of inverting the divisor.—Eb. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM LXIII.—Taking equation (1) as corrected, raising to 
4th power, etc., we have y? (1-+-y) = 2 (3) 


Summing 


From (2) we have 1 
the series, and multiplying through by »*, = = ain (4) 


1—y 21 I+y?++-y4 21 
4 0r 3, and y==-|-2, or -|-}. Substituting in (3), we find the corres- 


ponding values of x. x= 3 or or 96 or 288. E. 


| PropLem LXV.—Assume y=a-+dxy; then from the condi- 
lie 7 146 


tions, — 3 =a — — and I=a—2s. The values of a and 


are therefore a= Z, é= 2. Hence our equation becomes, y = 
and the expression desired is y= 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Editor :—In your valuable journal of Feb. 26 I find several 
errors, which, though quite common, are none the less errors on 
that account. In “J. J., Jr.'s” explanation for inverting the 
_ divisor the following occurs : 

$+ X7= Ht. 
This is manifestly absurd from the very definition of the sign =, 
for that only connects quantities egua/ to each other. Now, 
4-4 is not equal to $5, nor is +5 equal to 757; yet 
|many otherwise correct mathmeticians constantly fall into this 
unpardonable error. 

Again, in “ N. B.’s” solution of Problem VI., we have: “ By 
transposing, arranging, and factoring 1st eguation” ; and, further 
on, “since the eguation =0.” Now, an equation has no numerical 


value, being simply an expression for the equivalency of two quan- 
tities. The equation: —(y-+2) (y—z) (2+3)+(y—2)=0, is no 
more equal to zero than is the equation s8y—=95. The members 
of the former, however, are each equal to zero. 


G. A. W. 
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Mr. Editor :—1. On page 100, of the JoURNAL, are two mis- 
takes: (3+-2)X(5+-7)=60, not 175; (9—2)*=343, not 243. 

2. Under the heading “ Division of Fractions,” on page IOI, 
four quantities are represented equal; viz. 35 
ts X7, and +#. The second of these is not equal to either of the 
others, since $5 is not 7 times ys as represented, but 1°5. 

This method of indicating work is often employed to save time 
and labor—two things very valuable in themselves, which ought 
not to be saved, if the result is te be the loss of accuracy. 

3. My explanation of the division of $ by # is this: Since the 
quotient obtained by dividing a number by 1 is the number itself, 
3-+-I==§. Since any number must contain seven times as many 
sevenths as ones, >< Since a number can con. 
tain 5 times a number only } as many times as it contains that 
number, X 7X 4=t#. 

4. Are the expressions “7 times too large” and “7 times too 
small,” used in the explanation printed last week, correct? The 
former was used to express the idea that the divisor used was 7 
times as large as that by which we were to divide, while it ex- 
presses the idea that the divisor used was 8 times that by which 
we were to divide. ; P. N.M. 

[We think these expressions correct.—ED.] 


Mr. Editor : — In my teaching I find the following example: 
What is the present value of $2880, } payable in three months, } 
in six months, and the rest in nine months, at 6 per cent per an- 
num? Now, my class find that by equating the time of payment 
of the several sums and then finding the present worth of the $2880 
for the equated time, they obtain, for an answer, $2809.75 -++-; but 
if the present worth of the several sums is found separately, and 
these results added together, they obtain $2810.07-++. They ask 
me which is right, end bow shall I explain the difference? Please 
publish this, and ask for an explanation, and you will oblige 

A PEDAGOGUE. 

[To determine what sum of money put into my hands now will be 
worth to me at any future time, the same as certain other sums 
due in the future, will depend not only on the rate of interest I 
can get on pen | but also how often the interest is to be paid. 
By working this problem in these two ways, you vary these condi- 
tions, and, therefore get different results. Both are right, if you 
admit the conditions. —Ep.] 


Mr. Editer :—Notwithstanding the positive tone of a late cor- 
respondent, there is no uniform rule in arithmetic for solving such 
an example as 2-++-8 X 6=? Any teacher who has a wide ac- 
quaintance with the different arithmetical text-books, knows that 
the answers to examples of this description vary according to the 
text-book used. In algebra, however, the system of notation is 
invariable; a term is bounded by the sign +- or —, and 2-4-8 X 6 
can | equal 2, increased by 8 X6= 50. Why should not the 
usage that is universal in algebra prevail as well in arithmetic ? 
It seems absurd to teach the pupil that 2-4-8 X 6 may equal 60 in 
arithmetic, but must equal 50 in algebra. L. D. L. 

[It not only seems absurd, but it is absurd. The rule is as uni- 
versal in arithmetic as in algebra, and nobody who has any good 
claim to be called a mathematician ever varies from it.—Eb.] 


PONS ASITNORUM. 

[In a personal interview with Gen. James A. Garfield, Member of 
Congress from Ohio, we were shown the following demonstration 
of the fons asinorum, which he had hit upon in some mathemat- 
ical amusements and discussions with other M. C.’s. We do not 
remember to have seen it before, and we think it something on 
which the members of both houses can unite without distinction of 


party.] 


On the hypothenuse cé of the right-angled triangle adc, draw the 
half-square cbe. From ¢ let fall the perpendicular ed, upon the side 
ac produced. 

The triangles adc and dee are equal; the side ad = dc, and the 
side ac= de. 

The area of the quadrilateral adde is measured by its base ad, 
multiplied by half the sum of its parallel sides de and aé, or ad X 


ab+de 
2 


whith 


2 

But the area of the quadrilateral adée consists of half of the 

Square of dc plus the two equal triangles acb and dce ; or & + 


—2 
abXac. ab x aca or + 2(ab X ac) = ad” 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


Spelling.—Time Well Spent. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

I am often instructed by valuable information imparted through 
the column of “ Notes, Queries,” etc., and sometimes amused by 
the theories advanced therein. Under the heading “ Amusement,” 
I should be inclined to place the article under caption, “ Spelling 
—Time Misspent,” in your issue of March 4, by your correspond- 
ent “ H.,” who evidently has a theory, and shgws to what extremes 
theory as to the introduction of a new system of teaching in our 
schools may be carried, in the article referred to. 

I was convinced, upon reading “ H.’s” communication, that he 
is not a teacher, but probably some committee-man whose theory 
has got the better of his discretion, and so he has allowed his ideas 
on the subject of teaching spelling to appear in print. He says, 
“Could I have my own way I should forbid the use of not only 
the spelling-book, but of spelling as any regular exercise,” and 
would introduce readings from such works as “ Parent’s Assist- 
ant,” “Robinson Crusoe,” etc. I should like to ask “H.” how 
long he has found it.necessary, by his experience, for children to 
continue the study, or rather the reading of “ Robinson Crusoe” 
in order to become good spellers. The absurdity of such a 
method must be apparent to every experienced teacher in the 
country. 

I will, however, give “ H.” the credit of consistency, as his views, 
in the same article, on teaching arithmetic are very much in keep- 
ing with his theory in the method of teaching spelling. How long 
would a teacher sustain himself, who should attempt to keep chil- 
dren at slate-exercises in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, until the age of 12? The average age of the children of 
the Junior Intermediate Department of the school under my 
charge is ten years, and I fifid that they have a very thorough 
knowledge of the principles of the four fundamental rules of arith- 
metic, and therefore I do not think it would be expedient to adopt 
“ H.’s” plan, and continue the study of the first principles for two 
years longer. 

It is not my intention to proveke controversy by this reference, 
but would rather attract attention to ofions often entertained by 
those who would be educators, school officers, and in too many 
instances are school officers, who do not seem to have any more 
practicable idea as to what books should be used and the best 
methods of teaching grammar, spelling, arithmetic, etc., than “ H.” 
has evinced in his communication; hence the necessity of having 


an experienced superintendent at the head of every school board, 
that our schools may be protected from inferior and inapplicable 
text-books, as well as superficial instruction. 

Of the different methods of teaching spelling that I have fol- 
lowed, I find that written spelling-exercises give the best results. 
A pronouncing speller should be used by the class; Worcester’s 
is one of the best. My plan is as follows: I give my class a les- 
son, in length, according to the character of the words, from which 
I select twenty-five, and dictate them to the class, who write them 
in a book, published by Potter, Ainsworth & Co. Trusty moni- 
tors collect the book at the close of each exercise, and mark the 
errors. On Thursday, at the close of the school, the name and 
number of errors made by each pupil during the week is placed 
upon my desk. On Friday I require those pupils who have mis- 
spelled words to write them correctly in the blank book in a col- 
umn provided for that purpose, and then learn the words on which 
they have failed, so as to be able to repeat and spell them orally 
without dictation by me. Those who have been perfect in the 
written spelling exercises do not have any lesson on Friday. I 
find by experience that the plan works well, and therefore ig rec- 

W. E. P. 


ommend it. 


‘“*Had Rather.’’ 

What “I. D.” (JouRNAL, Feb. 19) says of the origin of had 
rather is plausible on the face of it, but unfortunately there 
are no histori¢al grounds for it. Had rather, like had better, had 
as lief, had lifer (lever), etc., is good old English, and it is merely 
ignorance that has led modern grammarians to condemn it. 
Would rather, etc., are well enough, but the older and more idiom- 
atic forms are as good, if not better. 

In these idioms, 4ad has become established as a kind of auxil- 
iary. Maetzner, in his “ English Grammar” (English translation, 
vol. iii. p. 7) says that “Aave takes in many relations the pure infin- 
itive”; and he adds, “ This happens if fave is accompanied by 
good, better, best, lief (lieve), rather, and has a notion of an activity 
as an objective determination.” He also says, “The idea that 
had is corrupted from woxu/d needs no confutation.” 

That it is the sxfinitive that is joined to ave in these expressions 
is shown by the fact that the sign /o is sometimes found, as in 
Shakespeare, “ Merchant of Venice, #.¢., “I had rather to be 
married,” etc. The 0 is omitted in some of the modern editions, 
but is found fn the folio of 1623. In early English this was more 
common. Thus in what is often called “the first English 
book,” Mandeville’s “ Travels,” we find “ Hadden lever to gon by 
londe.” 

Some writer (I forget who) has tried to explain these forms by 
reference to the familiar use of have in / have to study hard, etc. 
I had rather go than stay ; I had (have) to go rather than to stay 1 
doubt whether the one idiom has grown out of the other, but the 
one is certainly no more peculiar than the other. 

Of the forms in question, Aad /ief, or had liefer (or /ever) is ap- 
parently the oldest, being found, as we have seen, in the earliest 
English books. It is common in Chaucer and the writers of his day. 


+2(0b+ac)tac. =ab +ac.QE.D. [J.4.G. 


It survives in our Aad as lief, which, by the way, occurs often in 
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Shakespeare—oftener than Aad rather. The latter is found in Mil- 
ton (as in “ Paradise Lost,” vi. 165) and in standard English 
writers generally trom that day to this. Cowper’s, 


“T had much rather be myself the slave, 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him,” 


is familiar to everybody. Iam not sure that Tennyson has ad 
rather, but he has Aad dest in the “Idyls of the King,” in a pas- 
sage which I have not leisure to look up. I doubt, indeed, whether 
would rather is to be found in Zxglish writers (as distinguished 
from American), unless in some very recent ones. If the propriety 
of had rather has been questioned on the other side ot the Atlan- 


tic, I should be glad to know by whom; or if an example of would 
rather (for had rather, and not as the expression of a wish, like 
would rather J were dead !) can be found in any English author 
earlier than the present century, I should much like to see the 
passage. My own impression is that woudd rather is a Yankee ne- 
ologism, like the house is being built for the house is building,—got 
up, like that, to correct a supposed error of syntax. 

Lief is an old adjective, meaning dear, the /eof of Anglo-Saxon. 
Holland (A, D. 1609), has “those who are most leife and deere 
unto us.” In the old play of “Gamma Gurton” (A. D. 1551 ?), we 
find “ Who was it lieve son?” Spenser (like Chaucer, and other 
earlier writers) uses it as a noun, for love or lover, as in the 
“Faerie Queene,” i.9, 17: “to be her liefe.”” The comparative 
liefer (or lever), is also found as an adjective; as in Gower’s 
“Conf. Am. ii. :” 

“ The leef full ofte for the lever 
Forsaketh, and so it hath done ever.” 


The superlative /iefest is found even in Shakespeare; as in “2 
Henry VI. iii, 1:” “ My liefest liege.” 

Rather is the comparative of rath, which we find in Milton’s 
“ Lycidas”: “ The rathe primrose ” (the early primrose); and even 
in Tennyson, “In Memeriam”: “the men of rathe and riper 
years.” He also uses it as an adverb in the “ Idyls of the King”: 
“ Till rathe she rose.” Robert of Gloucester speaks of the “ rath- 
ere wyf” (that is, the former wife), of Edward the Martyr; and 
Spenser (Sheps. Kal. Feb. 83), of “the rather lambes.” The su- 
perlative rathest is found in Chaucer (‘‘ Complaint of Black 
Knighte, 428 ”), and in later writers ; as in Coryat’s “ Crudities” : 
“they seldom cut the rathest [barley] before the beginning of Au- 
gust,” etc. 

Had rather, then, is simply 4ad sooner, which is also used in the 
same idiomatic way. R. 


Geography.—A Mistake Corrected. 

A geographical error became current in this country, some eighty 
years since, which persistently holds its place in respectable books 
of reference. President Dwight, in his “ Travels” (Vol. I, p. 29), 
says: “ West Rock, two miles and a half from the center of New 
Haven,” is the “easternmost” hill of a group commencing “a 
range which has been named the Green Mountains.” 


West Rock the “southern extremity of the east ridge of the Green 
Mountains.” The “ Encyclopedia Americana,” under “Green 
Mountains,” says “‘ West Rock, near New Haven, is the southern 
termination of the chain.” 

Dr. Dwight (p. 29) says: “Two miles eastward from West 
Rock commences another range (Mt. Tom) in a mountain called 
East Rock,” which unites with “the range of the White Moun- 
tains.” Again (p. 31) he says, “ The northern termination of the 
two ranges (Green and White Mountains) which commence in 
New Haven, at the points of the East and West—two miles apart— 
is between two and three hundred distant.” 

In the annexed paragraphs Prof. Dana gives the correction, 
based on the geological character of the rocks and ranges, than 


which there can be no higher evidence: 
[From the Am. Four. of Science and Arts, Vol. X, Sup. No., 1875.) 

This line of ridges from New Haven to Northampton was 
called the Mount Tom Range by President Timothy Dwight, in 
1796 (“* Travels,” p. 5). Looking only at the general features of 
the country, he made this range a branch from the White Moun- 
tains; and the elevations of Western Connecticut, commencing at 
the West Rock trap range, near New Haven, he spoke of as a 
part of the Green Mountains. The error was not a bad one in 
1796. But it has been reproduced since in geographies, encyclo- 
pedias, and gazetteers ; and recently it has appeared in a school 
book of Connecticut origin, and in a guide-book for the Connec- 
ticut Valley. It is alluded to here in order, if possible, to stop its 
further circulation. Over fifty years since, Professor Silliman cor- 
rected th error in this journal, and yet it still survives. 

[From the Amer. Four. of Science and Arts, Vol. X1., Feb. 1876.} 

Green Monntains.—On page 498 of the last volume of this 
journal (supplementary December number), a note is inserted cor- 
recting the blunders which have long circulated in geographies, 
gazetteers, encyclopedias, and New-England guide-books, as to 
the Green and White Mountains terminating in trap ridges—called 
West and East Rocks—in the vicinity of New Haven; the fact 
being that East Rock is but a short appendage (half a mile Jong) 
to the system of trap dikes of the Connecticut valley, and West 
Rock, a southern portion of the same system. Prof. O. P. Hub- 
bard has informed the writer that this extraordinary error in New- 
England geography has the following forms in “The Imperial 
Gazetteer,” published by Blackie & Son at Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and London, in 1855. Under Mew Haven, “ Surrounded on three 
sides by spurs of the Green Mountains.” Under Green Mountains, 
“A mountain range commencing near New Haven, Connecticut.” 
Under Connecticut, “Some of its mountains, particularly the 
Green Mountain range,” etc. 
The Green Mountains consist of metamorphic rocks, and are 
not younger than Silurian. They have their greatest height in 
Vermont, and there received the name. The mountain system ex- 
tends south through western Massachusetts and western Connec- 
ticut, and the whole is rightly called the Green Mountain chain. 
But the trap ridges of the Connecticut valley belong to the valley, 
and are of Jurassic origin. 
It is to be hoped this will prevent the repetition of so serious a 


mistake in physical geography by respectable writers. 


O. P. HUBBARD. 


Barber's “ History of Antiquities of New Haven” (p. 23) calls’ 
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THE annual State exhibition of drawings from the 
public schools takes place this week (Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday) at Horticultural Hall, Boston. 
The exhibition is the largest, and in all respects the 
most satisfactory, that has yet been held. In our next 
issue we shall have something to say of its more nota- 
ble features—justly notable. 


Tue Legislature of Pennsylvania has appropriated 
fifteen thousand dollars for the erection of a separate 
building, in which to make exhibition of her school 
system. The building is to be an octagonal with two 
wings, and will accommodate the whole State Educa- 
tional Exposition from Kindergarten through the Uni- 
versity. As was seen in our columns last week, Mr. 
Wickersham has adopted a most comprehensive scheme, 
and his work is warmly supported by the school offi- 
cers and official authorities of the State. It will be 
noticed that Sunday Schools have a place in his plan, 
and it is understood that the State Sunday School or- 
ganization will make good use of the space assigned to 
this department, which we rejoice to see is embraced 
within the scope of the general educational exposition. 


MARYLAND has an average school year of thirty- 
seven weeks. The minimum school year is thirty 
weeks, and the maximum is forty weeks. Baltimore 
city and county have each forty weeks, and several of 
the other counties enjoy the maximum school year. 
The States with older. school systems must look well to 
their records, not only as to the amount of instruction 
furnished at public expense, but also as to the percen- 
tage of attendance at the public schools. Superintend- 
ent Newell’s statistics are exceedingly creditable to the 
State of Maryland, and from personal knowledge, we 
can vouch that they are not of the “extremely doubt- 
ful” class. The State returns are made up from the 
sworn monthly reports of the county superintendents, 
who are required by law to visit the schools, and make 
a statement of attendance, instruction, etc., and to 
transmit the same to the State office at Baltimore, from 
which to make the official yearly returns. 


Ir is quite interesting to note the remarkable prog- 
ress of the free school sentiment in Virginia. With a 
history and traditions supporting the theory of private 
education, the people of the State are to-day generally 
uaited in the support of education at the public cost, 
and this under the depressing burden of a heavy State 


debt. Of course the sentiment varies in intensity in 
the several portions of the State. In Richmond the 
feeling reaches enthusiasm, and with an able super- 
visor, a laborious corps of teachers, and a generous 
public, the work accomplished commends itself to the 
people with the most gratifying results. The same is 
true, to a greater or less extent, in the other cities and 
larger towns of the State, and in the question of “ Edu- 
cation a Repudiation,” which the Lexington Gasette 
raises, the Richmond Gazette declares that no candidate 
for public office can be found who dares to oppose the 
public schools. Such a social and educational revolu- 
tion has rarely, if ever, been witnessed in the history of 
any people, and is the surest evidence of a spirit of 
national unity founded on universal education. 


WE noted under the head of Scientific in our issue of 
March 18, that a mountain had been discovered in New 
Guinea 32,786 feet in height. The statement of Capt. 
Lawson, who professed to make this discovery, has been 
called in question by leading scientific men. Professor 
Alfred Russel Wallace, in Vature, gives a thorough 
exposé of Mr. Lawson’s attempted imposition. Mr. 
Wallace begins by saying that “it is not often that a 
work of fiction calls for notice in the pages of Mature.” 
He then proceeds to detail wherein the marvelous 
statements of Capt. Lawson are fictitious. In fact, he 
pronounces them wholly so. After a thorough expo- 
sure of many points of geography, travel, and natural 
history, savoring of Munchausenism, Wallace takes up 
the point referred to in our note. 

“More marvelous still,” he says, “is the ascent of 
Mount Hercules, 32,783 feet high.” He starts with one 
native from the foot of the mountain at 4 a.m., carrying 
“food, water, arms, and blankets,” and ascends 14,000 
feet by nine o’clock! At 15,000 feet they came to 
snow, but continued on for many thousand feet more, 
and by 1 p.m. had reached a height of 25,314 feet, the 
temperature being 22° below freezing. This is certainly 
good climbing, as it is just 4,000 feet higher than Chim- 
borazo from the sea level, and more than twice as high 
as Mont Blanc is above Chamouni. The Alpine Club 
must hide their diminished heads after this. Of course, 
having turned back at one o’clock, our travelers arrived 
safely at their camp at 7.30 p.m.” 

Nothing can be more interesting, and we may add, 
entertaining, than Mr. Wallace’s treatment of this book. 
Familiar with the region himself, he plainly shows us 
that Capt. Lawson is not. Let the children still stick 
to Mt. Everest. Its rival may be higher, but at present 
its summit is lost in fog. _ 


THE apparently slight causes which change the char- 
acter and fortunes of men were well illustrated in the 
early life of the late Rev. Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford. 
Educated to labor in his boyhood, he worked his way 
with his own hands, and at nineteen began to prepare 
for college, with a half-formed plan of entering the min- 
istry, having up to that time obtained only a good com- 
mon-school education. He entered Yale College at 
twenty-one, and graduated with honor in 1827, having 
made his mark as a man of promise. His oration at 
graduation, on “Some Prevailing Faults in the Elo- 
quence of the Present Times,” was a brilliant effort, 
and attracted the attention of the proprietor of the 
New York Yournal of Commerce, and led to his becom- 
ing the editor of that paper for one year. 

The position was a promising and a lucrative one 
and had he accepted the offer made him by Mr. Hale, 
to become a partner in the management of that paper, 
he would undoubtedly have become the leading jour- 
nalist of America, and withal a very wealthy man. The 


decision was made against the solicitation of his friends, 
and the tide of his fortune seemed to tend toward the 
law. On what money he had saved from his small 
salary, he managed to go through the Yale law school, 
and he decided then to go west, and practice law and 


enter the field of politics. 


’l officer as wise and humane. 


A slighter thread than that which kept him from jour- 
nalism drew him from the law. While at home in New 
Preston, for a short vacation, he received a call to be a 
tutor at Yale College. Having fixed his purpose in 
‘life, he declined at once, but forgot to pit a wafer upon 
his letter. Returning to the house for it, he told his 
mother of what he had done, and she asked him to con- 
sider further before taking definite action. He waited, 
and changed his mind, and accepted the invitation. 
While in New Haven, in 1831, being then about to 
enter upon the practice of law, a great religious change 
came to him, deepening the convictions of his early 
years, and leading him to reconsider the original in- 
tention of his life, to enter the ministry. Thus a man 
who would have reached great eminence either as a . 
journalist or a lawyer, was lead, by a wiser Providence 
than he knew, to aceept a work with a divine commis- 
sion, the rewards of which, after his long and valuable 
labors, the future life alone will reveal. 


Tue New-York city school board has under discus- 
sion the over-crowded condition of the schools, espe- 
cially those of a primary grade. Various causes have 
combined to bring about this state of things. The vast 
and rapid increase in the population of the city—par- 
ticularly in certain wards—has rendered it quite im- 
possible for the Board, with the amount of funds placed 
at its disposal, to supply additional accommodations as 
fast as they have been required. Partly for the same 
reason, in the construction and internal arrangements 
of the school-buildings, the class-rooms have been 
made too small, and have been furnished with more 
seats than correct sanitary principles and a proper regard 
for the health of the pupils would have dictated. The 
local school officers, naturally desirous that the schools 
under their care should be large and flourishing, have, 
in many instances, failed to exercise the authority 
legally conferred upon them in the management of the 
schools, inorder by salutary regulations to check this 
great evil of overcrowding. The principals of schools, 
zealous in their desire for a large number of pupils, and 
in their competition in this respect with neighboring 
schools, often also urged and harassed by the constant 
importunity of parents have, in many instances, crowded 
their class-rooms by admitting more pupils into them 
than their capacity would permit. Independent of the 
matter of the overcrowding of the class-rooms, there is 
no doubt that a more efficient system of ventilation is 
needed in school buildings to make their sanitary con- ° 
dition in all respects satisfactory. 

The Committee are embarrassed from the want of 
school accommodations, and the necessary exclusion 
from school of thousands of pupils, provided good sani- 
tary rules are adopted. In fixing the sitting capacity 
of rooms, the following rules are recommended as a 
minimum allowance of floor surface and air space for 
pupils: In the three lower grades of primary schools 
and departments, 5 square feet and 70 cubic feet ; in 
the three higher grades, 6 square feet and 80 cubic 
feet ; in the four lower grades of grammar schools, 7 
square feet and go cubic feet; in the four higher 
grades, g square feet and roo cubic feet. In the ad- 
mission of pupils, those residing the nearest to any 
school shall, in all cases, have the preference. All re- 
jected applicants shall be sent to the nearest school 
having accommodation for them. The interest in this 
important subject commends itself to every school 
The health of the next 
generation of men and women depends upon its proper 
consideration and practical solution. Give the chil- 
dren plenty of good air, and room for free exercise, 
and we are in a fair way to get other healthy improve- 
ments in education. 


THE Minister of Public Instruction of Italy has 
closed the “Vatican University,” it being an illegal 


establishment. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


WHITHER. 

Our carpet-bag is packed for a trip South for our edu- 
cational health. In our journey, we shall stop at the 
leading cities of the Atlantic, the Gulf, and the Missis- 
sippi Valley States, to note what our friends are doing 
for public education: to observe, so far as a hasty tour 
will allow, the obstacles in the way, the encourage- 
ments in the work, and the progress of the schools, and 
may be, to give to the readers of the JouRNAL a brief 
letter now and then of our observations, so far as they 
will be of value to them. 

EN ROUTE. 

We wonder if March days are really pleasant any- 
where in our Northern climate. Certainly not in the 
latitude of Boston, and to get a furlough for forty days 
from the east winds, the cold rain, hail, sleet, ice, and 
snow of March, and the semi-spring month of April, is 
certainly pleasant in thought, if not in realization ; but 
the discomforts of travel may be an offset to the bleak 
winds, and the biting, half-freezing temperature. A 
good night’s rest on the Sound leads us to take our 
tickets via Fall River and Newport, and the good 
steamer “Old Colony” is our home for the night. A 
breezy Nor’wester is playing its pranks on our weather 
bow, but our state-room is on the fort, and we cannot 
even hear the gale at all. Singularly enough, Point 
Judith is quiet to-night, for the wind is off shore play- 
ing its pranks with the big waves on the bluffs of Block 
Island. A friend from Boston makes good company 
for the evening, and the discussion of free trade, the 
currency, and Professor Seelye’s speech in. Congress, 
occupy the time which we had allotted to Mr. Well’s 
* Robinson Crusoe’s Money.” 

BOOKS AND PAPERS IN TRAVEL. 

And here let us stop to inquire why people are so 
foolish as to lumber up their luggage with extra read- 
ing in the shape of books, magazines, papers, etc. We 
have repented that we took even so readable a book as 
“Crusoe’s Money,” and have really had not a moment’s 
leisure to complete it. Travel has its own valuable 
reading lessons, which are lost to those buried in books 
and literature. We have seen travelers in the midst of 
the finest scenery, and the most attractive landscapes, 
forgetful of their surroundings while in the midst of a 
fascinating story, evidently acting on the theory that 
travel was undertaken to allow one an opportunity to 
make up past literary short-comings. It is undoubt- 
edly true that public travel by rail, steamer, coach, car- 
riage, or on foot over the commonest or most remote 
lines of travel, has interests and lessons which only the 
man with open eyes, ready ears, and a wise tongue can 
learn. The moral wont suit the newsboys, nor will its 
application cure the evil of so much reading on our 
railways ; but we will give our advice, nevertheless, to 
leave literature one side, and study more practical les- 
sons of human nature and conduct, as we mingle with 
our fellows on the journeys of life. 


NEW YORK. 


We pass the great metropolis, and its sister city 
across the East river, with the feeling that public atten- 
tion has been devoted to them so largely of late that 
we shall be excused, and justified for such treatment. 
At a more convenient season, we propose to make a 
special visitation to the schools of these cities, and our 
notes shall be yours. 

NEW JERSEY. 

A fast train whirls us across New Jersey, through the 
cities of Newark, Elizabeth, New Brunswick, and 
Trenton, and by noon of the second day we have 
passed along the Centennial route of Washington in his 
campaigns in “The Jerseys,” and have reached the 
Centennial city. Hither all thoughts are turned, and 
soon millions of faces will be. And here we rest. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
The city is astir with centennial preparations. Shops, 
Stores, hotels, and all the business interests expect a 


revival, and show their faith by busy works ; and well 
may a people be awake who will welcome an influx of 
millions of visitors, and hundreds of millions of dollars. 
The Friendly City will extend a most cordial greeting 
to the people of all lands, and lucky will those be who 
have friends at court. 


THE CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS 


are rapidly approaching completion, and the main build- 
ing, with the Machinery Hall, are receiving goods for 
the Exposition. Stands, counters, show-cases, pavilions, 
and all the arrangements for the display of articles are 
rising rapidly, and the buildings will soon be filled with 
the articles already received, and constantly arriving. 
Horticultural Hall is the only building of much archi- 
tectural beauty, but all are substantial, symmetrical, and 
not without a fair show of taste, as could be expected 
in the arrangement of temporary buildings on so large 
ascale. To those who would know all about the matter, 
we take pleasure in referring to a series of articles in 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 
THE EDUCATIONAL SHOW 


will lack the element of unity, from the separation of 
the exhibits of the several States. The State of Penn- 
sylvania is erecting a building for the educational 
department, to cost about $20,000. This will give the 
Keystone State the advantage of large space; and as 
the exposition is at home, it is expected that State pride, 
as well as the industry of her educators, will enable her 
to make a fine display of her school system in all its 
parts. Superintendent Wickersham has a comprehen- 
sive plan, and the cordial support which his efforts have 
received from State as well as school officials, will be 
rewarded in a most gratifying State exhibition. It is 
quite proper that Pennsylvania should occupy a distin- 
guished position at the Centennial as her worth demands, 
but it is a matter of regret that other States had not 
appreciated the magnitude and value of the interest, as 
to have made like appropriations for State exhibits. 
Next to Pennsylvania, Massachusetts has the second 
position, in two exhibition rooms over the eastern en- 
trance of the main building. These rooms, each 24x 48 
feet, will enable the State to make a good showing of her 
material. The position is a conspicuous one, although 
this, with the space allotted to the other States, is in the 
gallery. The other States have space in the gallery, 
over the southern entrance, in one group. Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, New Jersey, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Missouri, Colorado, the 
District of Columbia, and possibly Delaware, have 
positions assigned them in this group. Other States 
will either exhibit their schools under their own State 
exposition, or not appear at all, unless under some new 
and special permit of the Director-General. 


THE SOUTH. 


It is a matter of great regret that the condition of 
finances at the South disables them from presenting a 
fair display of their public school work. It would be a 
point of great interest to the people of the whole coun- 
try, to know what Virginia, South Carolina, Louisiana, 
and Tennessee have accomplished in the brief period of 
their free school history, in the face.of such gigantic 
obstacles. Never have heroes fought more sharply 
contested and more honorable battles, and won more 
splendid victories, than have the friends of free educa- 
tion in some parts of the South. Richmond, Wilming- 
ton, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans, Nash- 
ville, and other southern cities could make a showing, 
not only of great intrinsic excellence, but of great com- 
parative and historic importance ; and we trust it is not 
too late for some of these cities, if not their States, to 
enter the *arena for the medal of most remarkable 
progress in educational affairs. We venture this much 
before seeing the work which has been done in the 
South, and if we are in error as to the practical value of 
the representation of every State and Territory, or as to 
the excellence of the schools of several southern cities, 
we shall make note of it as we proceed southward. 


The Johns Hopkins University. 


One of the most notable of recent educational gath- 
erings was that assembled in Baltimore on the 22d of 
February, to participate in the ceremonies of the in- 
auguration of President Gilman, and to formally wel- 
come the new Johns Hopkins University into the fra- 
ternity of American colleges. The occasion was 
brilliant in every point of view: a crowded audience of 
the best citizens of Baltimore filled the large opera 
house from floor to ceiling, while upon the stage were 
seated, as guests of the trustees, the highest officials of 
the State and city, the clergy of the city, the United 
States Commissioner of Education, leading authorities 
of the Smithsonian Institute, the Coast Survey, the 
Washington Observatory, the Signal Service, and the 
American Scientific Association ; the presidents of 
Harvard, Cornell, Columbia, Delaware, Missouri, St. 
Johns, Swarthmore, and Lafayette Colleges ; several 
professors of Yale, Princeton, University of Virginia, 
Washington and Lee, and other colleges, with the prin- 
cipal State and city educational officials, and represen- 
tatives of all the leading educational, literary, and scien- 
tific Institutions of the city. The excellent orchestra of 
the Peabody Institute discoursed the choicest classical 
music. The Rev. Dr. Alfred M. Randolph of Em- 
manuel Church, offered the opening prayer. Reverdy 
Johnson, Jr., on the part of the trustees, -delivered a 
brief preliminary address, and introduced to the audi- 
ence at its close, President Eliot of Harvard. The 
trustees of the University, as a permanent memorial of 
the occasion, have issued the addresses of Mr. Johnson, 
President Eliot, and President Gilman, in a handsome, 
well-printed pamphlet, which lies before us. As evi- 
dences of the advance in public appreciation toward a 
just estimate of the liberty which should be accorded 
to learning, these addresses, delivered in the centen- 
nial year of the Republic, and in the conservative city 
of Baltimore, are notable, and worthy of preservation, 

The Johns Hopkins University has its origin in the 
munificent bequest of the late Johns Hopkins, a citizen 
of Maryland, of Quaker origin, who came a poor boy to 
the city of Baltimore. Unmarried, after making rea- 
sonable bequests to his relatives, he consecrated his 
great fortune of seven millions of dollars to humanity 
and to education. Constituting a Board of Trustees, 
he directed that this fortune should be equally divided 
between two trusts—the Hospital and the University— 
both to be named after himself. The charities of his 
hospital were to know no distinctions between suffering 
human beings, and his university was hampered by no 
embarrassing conditions, and restricted to no sectarian 
belief. 

Daniel Coit Gilman, who has been selected to shape 
and direct the character and fortunes of this new uni- 
versity, seems to have had an experience that peculiarly 
fits him for the task. A graduate of Yale College of 
the class of 1852, he was for some years connected 
with that institution as instructor, and as librarian. 
After visiting Europe, he returned to devote himself to 
the building up—in connection with a band of enthusi- 
astic and accomplished professors—the fortunes of the 
Sheffield Scientific School. After a career of highest 
success, he was called to the Pacific coast to put in 
working condition the new University of California. So 
great was his success, and so marked his peculiar ex- 
ecutive ability, that when the trustees under the will of 
Mr. Hopkins began to look for a suitable person to 
launch their great enterprise, they found the name of 
Mr. Gilman suggested to them by college authorities 
throughout the country with remarkable unanimity, and 
succeeded in inducing him to return to the Atlantic 
coast, and undertake the difficult task of building up a 
university. How great a task he is called upon to 
execute, no one probably appreciates better than the 
new president. His past career, however, especially 
fits him for the work ; he is moreover fortunate in the 
character of the board of trustees that surround and 
support him. It is a great experiment to found a new 
university, in a community whose previous life has been 
commercial rather than literary, and which has neither 
the schools nor the culture that are found surrounding 
old-established colleges. That the people of Baltimore 
take a deep interest in the new institution is evident, 
and that no similar institution ever started with such a 
sure foundation of wealth, or in charge of so liberal a 


board of trustees, is most probable. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Facu River, Mass. 


READINGS FOR APRIL 15, ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
DEATH OP PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 
(For High and Grammar Schools.) 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
“ Sic semper tyrannis !” the assassin said, 
As Lincoln fell! Oh, villain! who than he 
More lived to set both slave and tyrant free ? 
Or so enrapt with plans of freedom died, 
That even the treacherous deed shall glance aside 
And do the dead man’s will, by land and sea; 
Win bloodless battles, and make that to be 
Which to his living mandate was denied! 
Peace to that gentle heart! the peace he sought 
For all mankind, nor for it died in vain. 
Rest to the uncrowned king, who, toiling, brought 
His bleeding country through the dreadful reign ; 
Who, living, earned a world’s revering thought, 
And dying, leaves his name without a stain! 

—{Ropert LeicHtTon, Liverpool, Eng. 


— The name of Abraham Lincoln will be cherished so long as 
we have a history, as one of the wisest, purest, and noblest magis- 
trates, as one of the greatest benefactors to the human race that 
have ever lived. God, indeed, “gave him to see the right,” and 
he needs no nobler epitaph than those simple words from his own 
lips.—[J. LorHrop MorTLey, Vienna, Aus. 


— When raising a flag in Philadelphia, he asked whether the 
Union could be saved upon the Declaration of Independence ; 
and in answer to his own question he uttered these words, which 
now sound prophetical : “ If this country cannot be saved without 
giving up that principle, I was about to say I would rather be as- 
sassinated on this spot than surrender it!” And his last words on 
this occasion were: “I have said nothing but what I am willing to 
live by, and, if it be the pleasure of Almighty God, die by!” He 
stood by these principles during his life; he had completed the 
most triumphant defence of these principles when called to die; 
dying, he bequeathed new life to the nation; and being dead, he 
yet speaketh.—[Zondon Morning Star. 


— Caesar found a Brutus because he had*trampled upon the lib- 
erties of his country; Henri Quatre fell by the hand of an insane 
fanatic; but it remained for the nineteenth century to produce a 
cold-blooded and cowardly assassin to strike down a President, ac- 
knowledged, even by his enemies, to be possessed of the highest 
virtues. Lincoln needs no eulogy; there is his record the world 
knows it by heart. His memory will gain new lustre as time rolls 
on, and history will accord him a niche in the temple of fame 
second only to that occupied by our immortal Washington. —[T. 
LAWRENCE, Florence, /taly. 


— Washington made colonists into citizens ; Lincoln made citi- 
zens from slaves. Washington gave a country to those he re- 
deemed; Lincoln, to those he liberated, gave one, also, saying to 
them, “ Be ye men !”—[J. RAMON LIRA, Valparaiso. 


— Lincoln’s most distinguished trait was his humanity, humanity 
in its largest sense. His was the heart to feel that every man was 
his brother. Surely, in the great day of reckoning, his name will 
be found foremost in the Book of Life, “ As one who loved his 
fellow-man.”—[Hon. S. GARFIELD, Victoria, V. Z. 


— A gentle heart was as necessary to chivalry as gentle blood. 
Such a heart beat in the bosom of Abraham Lincoln; and it beat 
long enough after humbling the haughty, and setting their bonds. 
men free, in turn to temper his treatment to the vanquished with 
mercy, and allow his captives to depart in safety, each with the 
free gift of his charger and his sword. Chivalry had no nobler 
achievement, or more gentle courtesy, than this! —[T. BaILey 
MYERS. 

— On Palm Sunday the news of Lee’s capitulation was an- 
nounced in most of the cities of the United States — on that day 
consecrated to the Prince of Peace. On Good Friday, Mr. Lin- 
colin and Mr. Seward were attacked by barbarous assassins. And 
this recalls a profound remark of the august and holy pontiff, 
Pius IX, who, speaking of the many vicissitudes of his reign, 
said, “ 7ruly, Good Friday is very near to Palm Sunday !”—[Dr 
HAERNE, Brussels. 


— Would you know what Lincoln was? Look at this vast me- 
tropolis covered with the habiliments of woe! Never, in human 
history, has there been so universal, so spontaneous, so profound 
an expression of a nation’s bereavement. In all our churches, 
without distinction of sect; in all our journals, without distinction 
of party; in all our workshops, in all our counting-houses, from 
the stateliest mansion to the lowliest hovel, you hear but one utter- 
ance, yon see but the one emblem of sorrow.—[ParKE GopwIn, 
New York. 


— His euthanasia is complete. For him we ought not to mourn: 
his work was done ; he had fought the good fight ; he had finished 
his course; the grief is for ourselves alone. And now we who 


gory temples twined with the evergreen symbols of a patriot’s 
wreath, and bearing the double glory of a martyr’s crown !”— 
(CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, London. 


— Shroud the banner, bear the cross ! 
Consecrate a nation’s loss ; 
Gaze on that majestic sleep, 
Stand beside the bier, to weep ; 
Lay the gentle son of toil 
Proudly in his native soil ; 
Crowned with honor, to his rest 
Bear the prophet of the West! 
—[HEeNrRY T. TUCKERMAN. 


LINCOLN SONG. 
(Tune, “*Tenting on the old camp ground.’’) 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


We are thinking to-day of a loved one lost, 
Lincoln, the true, the brave ; 
Of the strong one who came when tempest-tost, 
Our nation’s bark to save. 
Chorus.—Many are the hearts that are mourning to-day, 
Mourning for the brave laid low; 
Many are the eyes looking up to say, 
Oh, why must this be so! 
Help up to say, humbly we pray, 
Father ! may thy will be done. 


We are thinking to-day, how he led us on, 
Just as the Lord led him, 
To the glorious victory will-nigh won; 
And our eyes with tears grow dim. 
Chorus.—Many are the hearts, etc. 


We are weeping today, but the hour will come, 
Come, when we all shall see 
Why the will of the Lord hath called him home, 
No more with us to be. 
Chorus.—Many are the hearts, etc. 


THE EASTER CROSS. 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 
A large cross, covered with moss or evergreens, with nails on which 
to hang wreaths and garlands, is firmly fixed upon a table. A 
thorn-wreath hangs upon it. 


First Girl goes to the cross, removes the thorn-wreath, and places 
a wreath of white Narcissus* in its place, saying : 
‘To-day no thorn-crowned cross of pain 
Must tell our hearts of Jesus, slain ; 
We take away the crown of thorns; 
Now Sharon’s Rose* the cross adorns. 


Second Girl hangs a wreath of Green Leaves upon the cross, saying : 
I bring the soft, green leaves that say 

Earth has her resurrection day. 

Their fresh, glad hues I now emplo 

To wreathe the cross of pain with joy. 


Third Girl carries Anemones, saying : 
I bring the Paschal flower that blooms 
When Spring’s glad Easter-morning comes. 
The Pasque-flower breathes this low, sweet strain : 
“ All things that die shall live again.” 


Fourth Girl brings red flowers, saying : 

My flowers have hue like that sad tide 
That flowed from Jesus’ wounded side ; 
We weep because he died, and then 
Rejoice because he lives again. 


Fifth Girl, with white Lilies, says: 
My flowers are white, but purer, far, 
Was he than snowy blossoms are; 


With white, pure souls, O Lord, may we 
Thy dearest Easter lilies be! 


Sixth Girl, with yellow flowers, says : 

My flowers are like the crown of gold 
That the Beloved did behold 

Upon the sacred brow that wore 

The platted crown of thorns before. 


Seventh Girl, with blue Violets, says : 

My flowers are of the lovely hue 

That smiles in highest heights of blue, 
Where seek the children’s longing eyes 
The risen Lord, beyond the skies. 


Many little ones, scattering flowers at the foot of the cross, Say, in 
concert: 
Around the cross sweet flowers we spread, 
For Jesus is not with the dead ; 
He loved the children when below, 
He loves them now; in Heaven, we know! 
All sing, or say: 
Dear Lord, the shining angels said, 
Seek not the living with the dead. 
We wreathe the cross, our hearts we wreathe, 
Our hearts, like flowers, sweet incense breathé ; 
While glad we joyous strain,— 
He lived, he died, he lives again! 


*The Rose of Sharon of the Scriptures is the white Narcissus of our gardens. 


'-- The name of Mrs. Louisa P. Hopxins should have been 


stand around his body may well cry, “Go up, go up, with your|given as the author of “ Beaver Play” in JouRNAL of March 138. 


WELCOME. 


(For examination day.) 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


Mr. Superintendent, 
We give you a cordial welcome ! 
You are the man who best can tell 
If we have worked and studied well ; 
And I am the boy, with my best bow, 
To thank you for your presence, now. 


Mr. School Committee, 
We give you a cordial welcome ! 
We know your law has made a rule 
That once a month you visit our school ; 
Ten visits a year! but my best bow 
Shall thank you for your presence now. 


Friends, and fathers, and mothers, 
We give you a cordial welcome! 
Of course, a great many times, this year, 
You have visited us, our school to cheer! 
But more than ever, with my best bow, 
I thank you for your presencé now. 


Teachers, and fellow-scholars, 
I’ve given our cordial welcome ! 
Now let us try to do our best, 
So fathers and mothers and all the rest, 
May say to us, with their best bow, 
“ We thank you for your presence, now.” 


DECLAMATION DILEMMA. 


BY MARIANA B. SLADE. 


The boy stood on the platform high, 
Whence all but him had gone; 
The smiles that lit each lip and eye 
Shone round him and upon. 
And this his stage-struck senses heard,— 
Unwelcome, oft-recurring word, 
Dreaded by all, dreaded by each,— 
“ Now, sir, your speech |” 
First very pale, then very red, 
This boy unto the master said, 
“T have no piece !” 
“Hal ha!” the sportive master cries, 
As ’round the room he casts his eyes,— 
“You have no piece”? “ You'll have no peace 
Unless such nonsense soon shall cease. 
A speech you must give—now, my man.” 
The boy said, “I don’t think I can!” 
“ Say something, sir,” the master said; 
“ Some verse of poem you have read, 
Or extract from the grand orations.” 
The. boy stepped out, and looked about, 
And thus he tried: (said, first, aside, 
“Hang declamations!”) 
I do not think that phrase is quite 
Correct, or proper, or polite ; 
I know not where he heard or read it,— 
(Unless the lad had learned to know well 
How Phillips quotes Professor Lowell ;) 
, But then, he said it. 
“ Many men of earnest thought, 
Say that fame’s a bubble ; 
Soon it breaks and leaves us nought 
But—but—” “ What’s the trouble ?” 
Said the master. “ That is all,” 
Said the boy, “ I can recall.” 
Next he thought he would 
Give them something witty ; 
This effusion of T. Hood, 
Merry, playful, pretty : 
“Thou happy, happy elf ! 
But stop, first let me kiss away that tear, 
Thou tiny image of myself!— 
My love! he’s poking peas into his ear!” 
That only made the scholars laugh, 
it was not grand enough by half. 
Ile’d quote from “ Regulus” or “ Cataline,” 
Stay—this from Daniel Webster would be fine :” 
“ Sink or swim, live or die, 
Survive or perish, I give my hand 
And my heart to this vote. 
Alas! for the trembling of lip and throat, 
He had not the voice to suit an oration 
On the theme of our glorious Declaration. 
So he “ Geared into poetry” once more. 
What was there, that hadn’t been said before ? 
Sweet, sentimental, solemn, or sad, 
There wasn’t a thing the girls hadn’t had! 
Just then a small scholar, who sat near the door, 
Slipped off the bench, and fell on the floor. 
Blessing his stars for the inspiration, 
The boy made haste with the application : 
“ Take her up tenderly, lift her with care, 
Fashioned so slenderly, young and so fair.” 
Then the master said, as he shook his head, 
And his finger, too, at the merry glances, 
“In view of all the circumstances, 
Your declamation is now complete; 
You have done very well; you may take your seat.” 
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Hindergartey Blessengey, 1876. 


EDITED BY BEB. P. PEABODY. 


MR. EGGLESTON ON KINDERGARTENS. 


Mr. Edward Eggleston, in the Scribner for March, has given a 
very fine statement of the kindergarten of Frederick: Froebel, 
which has seized the attention of many persons who had previously 
not been interested, and were even opposed to it. We are glad 
that he has so emphatically spoken of the necessity for a scien- 
tific training on the part of the kindergartner, and that he has 
emphasized the value of the training school diploma. There is 
great advantage in a company of women, young and old (mvthers, 
and even grandmothers, have always studied in the classes of the 
Boston training school), because in the free conversational recita- 
tions upon the text-books there is so much opportunity given for 
looking at the subject in all points of view, on account of the va- 
rious temperainents of the students, and their various experience 
with children. Thus one-sided and narrow views are corrected, 
and the mind is opened to estimate the great variety of individu- 
ality-in children, which, however charming it may be, must not 
hide those great fundamental laws of feeling and thought which are 
common to all human beings; the common conscience, the com- 
mon sense, the common sentiments of humanity, upon which all 
the plays and occupations that Froebel has made the common cus- 
tom of all kindergartens, are grounded as the preparations for ac- 
tual life. This studying i# common also helps the imagination of 
the students, which is apt to have lost the saliency and flexibility 
of infancy. 

It is of vast advantage to freely communicate with each other, 
and with respectful mutual consideration to exchange their im- 
pressions and ideas. To understand our fellow-creatures, es- 
pecially those with whom we work and live, is one of the most 
important qualifications of those whose duties are so entirely so- 
cial as those of the kindergartner, and those who study together 
will be likely to correspond with each other afterwards, and give 
each other the advantages of their various experiences. 

Yet it would be unjust to say that, in no case, a good kindergart- 
ner could be made by apprenticeship. We have a signal instance 
in the case of Miss Blow, who was the only pupil of Mrs. Kraus 
the first winter she was here, and who went into her kindergarten 
atl the time, and very soon assisted, taking part, under Mrs, Kraus’ 
direction, whose number of pupils grew apace, though she began 
with but half a dozen. And we have known of some other intelli- 
gent and earnest persons, of good culture and previous experience 
with children, who have studied with pupils of Mrs. Kriege, of less 
remarkable character than Miss Blow. We have in view one or 
two who studied with simultaneous practice as assistants in the 
kindergarten, who have become valuable kindergartners. 

Leaving out of view two or three persons who have exploited 
the title of kindergarten, without even expressed reverence for 
Froebel, as the discoverer of ature’s method, or for children, as 
the infant Christ,—the most disastrous intruders into kindergarten- 
ing whom we have known were old teachers of primary schools, and 
especiafly professors of object-teaching, whose conceit of them- 
selves and their own knowledge was so great, that that they could 
not clear their minds to see the first principle of Froebel’s doc- 
trine, viz., that the Auman being is creative, that this creativeness, 
causality, self-activity, free-will, is to be enlightened with the law 
of God ; for instance, first, the great law of organization, the con- 
nection of related contrasts, which shall make the child virtually 
an artist, instead of imitative mechanic from the beginning; 
second, the law of kindness ; third, the law of mutual help—which 
gradually will produce righteousness, even to the height of heroic 
magnanimity. 

The best way to take the conceit out of such persons is to put 
them into a class of students, under such teachers as Mr. Eggles- 
ton has named. Nothing is such a recommendation as a diploma 
or certificate, but the grace of a humility which never ceases to 
cry, “ Who is sufficient for these things ?” and in that spirit prays 
and labors. We believe that Mrs. Kraus does not give a diploma 
even on examination, but reserves her certificate until her pupils 
have been tested by some practical experience of their own. The 
danger is great of resting upon a diploma, and of forgetting that 
for this work there must be the study of a lifetime. Whoever is 
hot improving is probably deteriorating, and certainly, whoever 
finds herself unable to keep her little ones in order without vio- 
lating Froebel’s general principles, is bound by the highest law of 
life to give up children of the kindergarten age. But there are 
persons who cannot keep kindergarten who may become teachers 
of primary schools, where they can have the help of books and a 
prescribed order, that may supply the place of personal infiuence 
and of government, in some measure. 

Mr. Eggleston recognizes the fact that there are quacks, both 
German and American, “ who seek to make money out of the pop- 
ularity of the name,” and some “ who claim to have improved on 
the method at which Froebel arrived, after a life-time of study and 
experiment, but who have never taken the troublé to understand 
the alphabet of his system.” But we cannot agree with him that 
“there are #0 genuine kindergartners except those who have the 
diploma of a training school,” for that would leave out Mrs. Louisa 
Pollock, of Washington, and Miss Marwedel (whom he recognizes 
a8 a trainer), and Miss Held, of Nashua, who has no diploma 


from either of the “ five” training schools which he justly recog- 
nizes as “ competent to give certificates ”; and she is not the only 
German lady who is working with success as a kindergartner in 
America. But it is true that there is a great liability to be de- 
ceived by Germans, whose pretension of being graduates of Eu- 
ropean training schools cannot easily be verified. We know of one 
lady who took a pupil of Madame Froebel’s, of whom Madame 
Froebel wrote that she was with her but five weeks, and this in- 
competent person greatly disappointed her. It is true, also, that 
some pupils of Madame Goldschmidt’s .school for nursery maids, 
in Hamburg, have undertaken to be full kindergartners in America 
and England, and brought discredit on the cause. 

Nor is Mr. Eggleston exactly right, when he enumerates “ but 
five training schools recognized as competent.” He was doubtless 
thinking of two or three audacious pretenders, and perhaps, also, 
of one quite superior German gentleman, a great teacher in other 
departments, both in his own country and this, who imported one 
of the Hamburg teachers, and made zealous attempts to gather 
large numbers of poor children, in New York and in Newark, to 
their advantage, certainly, but very much deteriorating Froebel’s 
system, in his well-intentioned—but futile— attempts to apply it to 
a too large number at once. But Mr. Eggleston has not even 
mentioned Mrs. Ogden, who has put into the field more than 
a dozen faithful, skilful, zealous, and successful kindergartners; 
nor Mr. W. N. Hailman, of Milwaukee, the author of “ Kinder- 
garten Culture,” a work which shows his complete understanding 
of the moral and intellectual scope of Froebel’s philosophy, and 
the rationale of his method. We have before made one criticism 
on this book, viz., that he relegates to the mother’s nursery that 
use of the gifts which belongs to the kindergarten; for we think 
all but the first gift (the colored balls), are very much wasted if 
given to children before they are three years old, or whén they can 
not have the careful attention of the kindergartner to guide their 
examination and use of them. The first gift, with the planting of 
seeds and tending of plants, and the use of sand and of clay, are, 
we feel very certain, the only things that it is advisable that chil- 
dren should have of Froebel’s materials, outside of the kindergar- 
ten. The use of the others should be reserved for the careful su- 
pervising of the kindergartner, that they may give a regular, clear 
development of the powers of the understanding. But this is a 
point of detail, upon which Mr. Hailman, because he is not a 
woman, might be liable to err. 

But the first chapter of his work is a masterpiece ; indeed, every 
chapter of it is worthy of careful study by every kindergartner and 
parent. Mr. Hailman has been an ardent and faithful worker in 
kindergarten for many years, in this country, having been first at- 
tracted to it by familiarity with an excellent kindergarten near his 
father’s house in Zurich, Switzerland, and studying it, in its theory 
and praxis, for ten years, assiduously, before he began to work 
himself practically. So far from “ making money out of the pop- 
ularity of the name,” he has kept himself poor by devoting to it 
his surplus earnings as a teacher, and expended his surplus time 
and vital force for the diffusion of “the new education.” He has 
not only taught children free of charge, but mothers and kinder- 
gartners also. He is now, in Milwaukee, the director of the Ger- 
man and English Academy, 643 Broadway, where he has opened a 
kindergarten (for 400 sma// a price, as we think, considering the ex- 
haustive nature of the work) ; also, a course of lectures to moth- 
ers, including 24 lessons on kindergarten-culture én the family, as 
taught by Froebel, with six lectures on psychology, and eighteen 
lectures on anatomy, physiology, and hygiene, for the low price of 
$15! We have received these prospectuses from one of the ladies’ 
class, a mother, who sends her child to the kindergarten. We 
think Mr. Hailman should stretch his 4indergarten lectures, at 
least, over six or eight months, to enable his pupils to actually do 
the work, and properly digest his instructions; and then they 
would be trained to keep kindergartens for children all the way 
between the nursery and the school. 

I am told, in a letter from Milwaukee, that it is generally un- 
derstood, or supposed, that 7 “inspired Mr. Eggleston’s pen.” 
But I never saw Mr. Eggleston but once, seven years ago, when, 
indeed, I interested him in Froebel; nor knew of this article till 
it was published; nor saw it till within a few days ; and am free 
to say that I think his honest zeal for the true cause has betrayed 
him into hasty and unjust conclusions. There may be German 
kindergartners in America who are working faithfully and intelli- 
gently, but whom we do not know of, and who may feel “insulted ” 
and injured in their influence by Mr. Eggleston’s exclusive mention 
of a few favored names (as, I understand, Mr. Hailman does), 
though, in other respects, he commends the article, and rejoices in 
the free apostleship of Mr. Eggleston. 

1 will not close without saying how very much obliged I myself 
feel to Mr. Eggleston, for telling his large audience that the first 
edition of my “ Kindergarten Guide,” which was published with 
Mrs. Horace Mann’s “ Moral Culture of Infancy,” was written be- 
fore I understood Froebel’s kindergarten, and therefore misleads ; 
it troubles me much that several thousand of that edition are 


scattered over the country. Immediately after my return from 
Europe, in 1868, I published another edition, with large omissions, 
revisory notes, and new matter, which may be discriminated by the 
imprint of J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 14 Bond street, New York. 


— Love not only occupies the higher lobes of the brain, but 


REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 
[Frem Erziehung der Gegenwart.) 


BY BARONESS MARENHOLTZ-BULOW. 


The Summer of 1850 in Liebenstein. 


After having returned, in June, 1850, to Liebenstein, I found 
Froebel already arranged with his normal school at Marienthal, 
and among his scholars was a daughter of Diesterweg. He had 
written to me in the spring of the year, of his new, beautiful home, 
ornamented with flowers and wreaths, by the hands of his scholars, 
and felt happy and full of hope. But there is upon earth no light 

without a shadow. Froebel had accepted, during the last winter 

months, an invitation from the Women’s Union of Hamburg, and 

given a course of lectures on education. Middendorff had paved 

the way for him—as he so often did—by some essays he had writ- 
ten, which waked up a lively interest there, and Froebel had re- 
ceived the heartiest welcome from a very large circle. His letters 
to me had extolled the zeal of his scholars. But what was pain- 
fully disturbing to him, was the founding of a high school for the 
female sex, which struck out other paths for their farther advance- 
ment than he had pointed out to be the true one for the purpose. 
At that time (twenty-five years ago) the idea of the emancipation 
of women was stirring the minds of many women of high rank, 
and drove even the best into false directions, though they were not, 
however, on that account, guilty of the absurdities and perversi- 
ties of many of the so-called emancipated. It is certain that the 

best and most deservedly distinguished women of our century have 
felt an intense longing after elevation, striving out of.the subor- 
dinate position of the old times, into that of the virtual equality, 
in which God created the sexes,* and therefore they greeted with 
joy the movement of our day for freedom. 

But at that time the means for the end were not yet seen with 

clearness. ‘Too much was aimed at at once, without due consider- 
ation of the actual want of development in the majority of women, 
nor, what is always important, that difference between the sexes, 

evidently designed by nature, so pointing to a different mode of 
activity as the destiny for each, and that only the fulfillment of the 
duties belonging to them, could bring them to an equal height with 

the position of men whose duties, rights, and functions were differ- 
ent, though not superior in dignity. External independence without 
correspondent inward self-poise and self-command, leads to <le- 
struction. Moreover, the idea of counterbalancing the deficient 
formation of the understanding by a mere increase of knowledge, 
without the requisite foundation of intellectual habits, only brings, 
instead of success, sham knowledge, and takes away the greatest 
treasure of womanhood, her spontaneity and innocence. Even 
philosophical studies belonged to the proposed programme of the 
high school, which, even if they could be given to exceptional 
persons, in an exceptional manner, were only suited to years of in- 
tellectual maturity, not to the youthful age to which is natural only 
faith in ideal truth. 

It was, meanwhile, very conceivable, that then, when the solu- 
tion of the woman question was yet in its first beginning, the right 
track should not be immediately found by the directors of the in- 
stitution (Professor Karl Froebel, a nephew of Froebel, and his 
wife, with the members of the Women’s Union), although they 
were full of intellect, energy, enthusiasm, and practical ability. 

There was necessary yet a longer experience, which might mod- 
ify and classify the prevailing views; and this is indeed still needed, 
for at present the woman question is to be decided, more or less, 
only by experiences, which are demanded for the development of 
everything new;—and on the border ground of this subject a 
pressing external necessity has made women's skill in work, and 
the material side of the subject, receive the first attention. School 
education is still seeking the right means to make the highest cul- 
tivation of the womanly mind meet the demand of the time, with- 
out having yet perfectly found them. So there is needed a yet 
longer experimenting and proving. Undeniably, much good has 
been already reached, many good steps have been taken; but also 
many a shadow has fallen, and among these, a not always lovely 
realism ; also an accumulation of empty acquirements, which has 
injured genuine womanhood. 

Certainly, by every forward step the inevitable one-sidedness 
must continually be vanquished, if the female sex is to be lifted 
according fo ifs inner nature into the place proper for it, at the 
present stage of human development. But one of the unques- 
tionable needs for this is the new beginning of human education 
according to Froebel’s idea, and enabling the female sex to work 
out this idea as mothers and teachers. 

Froebel could not therefore bef.iend the new one-sided experi- 
ment, on account of his deep conviction that the first principles of 
the science of mothers taught by him, must be laid as the foun- 
dation of the true elevation of the female sex according to its own 
truth and essence. 

Already, in the fall of the last year, he had spoken to me bit- 
terly of the Hamburg project of the high school as running coun- 
ter to his striving. He had both spoken with me and written to 
me upon it. It followed, therefore, that on my arriving at Lieb- 
enstein this year, it became the first subject of our conversations. 
(To be continued.) 


* See Genesis II. : God created nian in his own image; male and /ema/e cre 
ated he them. 


crowds out the lower to make room for its expansion. 


— Who can educate without some theory of mind? 
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MAINE. 


Bripcron.—At the annual school meeting in district No. 1, lately held, it was 
voted to raise $500 in order to take advantage of the free high-school act; and 
$100 additional for repairs. The district also voted to pay for diplomas for the 
graduating class of 1876. The district showed their appreciation of the efficient 
services of the principal of the high school, A. F. Richardson, A.B., by the 
unanimous passage, by a rising vote, of the following resolution: 

Resolved, As an expression of the general sentiment of Union school dis- 
trist No. 1, that we have the highest appreciation of the ability, skill, and indus- 
try as an educator of the accomplished principal of the Bridgton High School, 
A. F. Richardson, A.B., and we respectfully request the agent and the superin- 
tending school committee to secure his services for another year if possible, at 
the increased salary recommended in the agent’s report. 

West Lesanon.—The spring term of Lebanon Academy has opened under 
the charge of George F. Chace as principal, and Mrs. Fansworth as assistant. 
The school appears to be in a prosperous condition. Mr. Chace delivered a lec- 
ture in the church, Wednesday, March 1, on the subject “‘ What, When, and 
How,”’—being some ideas about the courses of study adapted to students in high 
schools and academies. 

Corsy Universiry.—Prof. S. K. Smith is confined to his bed with an attack 
of lumbago.....The Erosphian Adelphi have voted to relinquish their charter, 
and transfer their library of about two thousand volumes to the library of 
the college. .... Proposals are invited for completing the renovation of the South 
College dormitory, and erecting a gymnasium, to be completed before commence- 
ment. ....Over fifty students have signified their intention of entering the next 
freshman class. ....In the line of centennial relics Professor Hall, of Waterville, 
has the list of taxes and taxpayers of the town of Falmouth for 1776 in the orig- 
inal manuscript book used by his great-grandfather, collector for that year. 

Atna.—The high school commenced on the 13th inst., with quite a large num- 
ber ef scholars; some of our neighboring towns are availing themselves of the 
opportunity of sending their children to this school. Mr. Boynton, the teacher, 
taught our town school this winter, and we had one of the best schools we ever 
had. He is an able and experienced teacher, and there is no doubt of his success 
in the present undertaking. 

— The Eastern Normal School at Castine now numbers 160 pupils. The 
spring examination of the high school took place on Thursday last. The parents 
of the pupils were present, and the scholars appeared to good advantage. 

— Brownfield village free high school, spring term, opened March 6, under the 
instruction of Mr. Tash, of Bates College, with about 70 scholars. Mr. Tash 
comes among us a stranger, but well recommended, and judging from his gentle- 
manly and scholarly deportment, we are prepared to expect a profitable and 
pleasant term of school. 

— Weare glad to note, for the benefit of the people of this State, that our old 
friend, Dr. N. T. True, is toclose his connection with the Oswego Normal School 
in July, and wil! return to Maine. 

— The fourth term of the free high school of Sanford is now in session, and is 
attended by 8: scholars. District No. 2 sends the largest number, 47, and district 
No. 8 the smallest, 1. 

— East Sumner high school commenced on the 7th inst. with about 30 students, 
and several others are to come in. With so active and efficient a teacher as Lu- 
cian M. Robinson,«we confidently hope for a profitable term. 

— The spring term of Unity High School is in a very prosperous condition un- 
der the instruction of Mr. J. H. Freeman, recently of Polo, IIL The community 
is must fortunate in securing his valuable services. 

— Mr. Ephraim Hunt has been unanimously re-elected superintendent of 
public schools of Portland. 

— We are glad to learn that the State school committee of Orono, for this year, 
have re-engaged Mr. Powell for the high school another year, and that this ac 
tion has the hearty approval of our citizens. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Keene.—The high school closed its winter term Friday, March 10. The rec- 
itations did great credit to both teachers and scholars, proving that at least the 
different branches of study had been well taught and faithfully learned. We 
were agreeably surprised at the promptness of the recitations, and the deport- 
ment was decidedly better than we had been led to suppose by the various re- 
ports. In the evening the scholars gave an entertainment, and during the exerci- 
ses presented their principal, Mr. L. B. Fisk, with a series of valuable books and 
an elegant gold pencil, as a token of their respect, expressing their regret at his 
resignation. During the term there has been some disorder in the school; how- 
ever, we are inclined to believe the fault is not wholly that of teachers or pupils ; 
for when those whose duty it is to assist a young teacher withhold their aid when 
called upon, does it not give a refractory pupil encouragement to continue in his 
evil ways ?—Sentinel. 

PortsmouTH. — We find the following in the report of the Portsmouth high 
school committee: ‘‘ During the year the high schools have been under the care 
of Mr. Stephen W. (Clarke and Miss Sarah C. Bailey, assisted by Miss Kate 
Hooper and Miss Emma J. W. Magraw. Under the present instructors these 
schools have been excellently managed; the discipline is perfect, the demeanor 
and attendance of the school are very good, and their progress in their studies as 
great, probably, as could be expected. At no former period within the knowl- 
edge of the members of this committee have the high schools been in better or 
more satisfactory condition.” 

Nasnvua.—The school board of Nashua, through a committee appointed for 
the purpose, have agreed upon a course which, it is hoped, will harmonize all 
discordant feelings on the subject of devotional exercises in the public schools, 
as this committee consisted of gentlemen representing different religious socie- 
ties. The following resolution was passed: 

Resolved, That a uniform i i i 
adopted the schools of the city. on Menday and ‘Thursdatt mont 
order of exercises shall consist of the reading, the teacher, of the form 
of yer, to be followed by the repeating of the Lord’s prayer by both 

and scholars, a brief exercise in singing, and the reading, by the teacher, 


of a selection from the Scriptures. On every other school day the morning ser- 
vice will consist of the last three exercises only, namely, the recital of the Lord's 


prayer, singing, and reading by the teacher. 


— Should the friends of education show the same enthusiasm that has been 
displayed by politicians in the recent election ; should every lover of temperance 
and good order show a zeal correspondingly great ; should every Christian show 
a like devotion to his Master, would not our State experience a change such as 
would make glad every true and loyal heart ? 

— The South Pittsfield school district voted, at a recent meeting, to build a new 
school-house costing not in excess of $1,000. The building committee are now 
receiving sealed proposals for the lumber and the erection of the house, which 
will be completed in season for the fall term of school. 

— Another term of the McGaw Institute, Reed’s Ferry, closed with a grand 
entertainment, at their school room, on the evening of March 10. The exercises 
consisted of dialogues, tableaux, and music, and everything passed off satisfac- 
torily. The house was crowded ‘by citizens, who joyed it much. The parts 
were well sustained, and all seemed well paid for attending. The spring term of 
twelve weeks commenced March 27. 


— Walpole voted to raise $2,900 school money, and to have only one superin- 
tending school committee, to be appointed by the selectmen. No other town in 
the State has paid so much for services of superintending school committee 
as this; during the years 1874 and 1875 their compensation was $162. 

— The Seminary and Female College, Tilton, has contributed to the Centen- 
nial one bound volume of manuscript of 650 pages, consisting of history and ex- 
amination papers, also a file of catalogues, also photographs of buildings, faculty, 
and seniors, in all about fifteen photographs. 

— The Littleton high school opened most auspiciously Wednesday, March 22, 
some 60 scholars being in attendance. Quite a number of new faces were noticed 
among those coming from out of town. 

— James Powell, of Ayer, Mass., has been elected Mr. Fiske’s successor as 
principal of the Keene high school. 

— At the recent town meeting in Troy, an effort was made to establish a graded 
school, which every village should have, but was defeated for the time being. 

— Miss Ida J. Bartlett, of Manchester, a graduate of the high scheol, has been 
appointed preceptress of Pembroke Academy. 

— The proposition to raise $5,000 for the New London Institution was voted 
down. 


VERMONT. 


RuTLanp.—The winter term of the public schools closed March 17, after a 
successful session. ‘he whole number enrolled in the high school was 80, of 
which 3e were not absent during the term, and five were absent a half day each. 
The whole number in the grammar school was g2, of which 9 were not absent, 
and 3 absent a half day each. The schools are in the hands of earnest teachers, 
who inspire enthusiasm in their classes. The principal of the high school, Judah 
Dana, is one of the oldest and most successful instructors in the State, and he is 
ably seconded by his @ssistants. 

BenninGTon.—The closing examinations of the term of the graded school oc- 
curred last week, ending with the public rhetorical exercises in the school hall, 
Friday afternoon, and annual address at the same place on the evening of that 
day. From a personal knowledge we are pleased to say that the various scholars 
in the different grades passed, with few exceptions, examinations creditable to 
themselves and complimentary to the teachers. These examinations were thor- 
ough, and exhibited a marked progress in the scholars during the year past. Al- 
though the regular time for advancement to higher grades is at the close of each 
term, yet scholars singly and in classes, are advanced as fast as they qualify for 
such promotion. ‘The hall was densely crowded with parents and friends of the 
scholars, and one very good indication of an increased interest in education is 
shown by the numbers who attended the sessions of school during the examina- 
tions. In the evening Hon. E. Conant delivered a very acceptable address upon 
the subject of ‘* What education do the children of Vermont need, and where 
shall they get it?’ He attributes the failure of so many young men to the want 
of strict training to the business habits of punctuality and industry in our schools. 
Winpsor County.—Meeting of Superintendents.—The superintendents of 
schools for the county of Windsor, in obedience to the law, met at the court 
house in Weodstock on Tuesday, the 21st inst. L. A. Smith, of Norwich, was 
elected chairman, and N. B. Hazen, of Hartford, secretary. The report of the 
proceedings of the last meeting was read by its secretary, Ferdinand Blanchard, 
of West Windsor. The meeting decided on lists of ten questions for the spring 
and fall examinations on each of the following topics: Geography, grammar, 
arithmetic, histery. It was voted to hold the examinations on the 29th of April 
and 25th of November, and to require 7o per cent. on an average and at least 50 
per cent. on every subject. The secretary was instructed to print notices of the 
public examinations, and send to each superintendent in the county. 

Caceponia County.—Jieeting of Superintendents.—The annual meeting of 
town superintendents was held at St. Johnsbury, March 21, 1876. John Bridge 
man, Esq., of Hardwick, was chosen president, and Rev. D. E. Miller, of St. 
Johnsbury, secretary. Voted that the spring examination be held on the 29th 
of April, and the fall examination on the 28th of October; that ten be the num- 
ber of questions upon each branch; that the spring written examinations be 
upon arithmetic, grammar, geography, and orthography; that the fall examina- 
tion be upon arithmetic, grammar, geography, and history ; that superintendents 
do not endorse each other’s certificates; that candidates for teaching must pass 
an oral examination satisfactory to the superintendent, and obtain an average of 
65 per cent. on the written examinations; no candidates to fall below s50 per cent. 
in any one subject ; and ten per cent. additional to be required of those who ap- 
pear subsequently to the public examinations. 

Woopstock.—The closing exercises in the high school on Friday were exceed- 
ingly interesting, and alike creditable to scholars and teachers. It was the testi- 
mony of all, that better recitations and declamations were rarely if ever heard in 
a similar school. 

Nortu SprinGrig_p.—Report of the higher department of school in district 
No. 5: Whole number of pupils, 33; average attendance, 29; excluding 3, the 
average attendance of the remaining 30 is 28. 5. 

ReapsBoro.—The south village school, Miss Leola Bowen, teacher, closed a 
very successful term Friday last with an exhibition at the town hall in the evening. 
The hall was filled to its utmost capacity. 

West Burxs.—The village supports but one school this spring, and that a 
tuition school of 25 small scholars, taught by Miss Booth. 

— The following resolution was adopted by the members of the superintend- 
ents of common schools of Washington county, held at Montpelier; on Tuesday, 
March 21: 

Resolved, That all candidates for certificates from town superintendents in 
Washington county shall pass, first, an oral examination, satisfactory to the su- 
perintendent; second, an average of sixty-five per cent. on the four subjects of 


the written examination for ten questions each, in arithmetic, geography, history, 
and grammar. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—Preparations are being made to lay the foundation of the new Flor- 
ence school building on Ashland street. ....The Committee on Education recom- 
mend an allowance of $14,323.14 to the State Normal Art School, for certain pur- 
poses. --.. There was an exhibition at the Winthrop School, on Tremont street, 
March 2oth, of the garments made by the scholars for exhibition at the Centen- 
nial. The Bowdoin and Wells schools have recently had exhibitions of the same 
sort, and this one compared favorably with them. Sewing is taught in Winthrop 
School in more classes than in any other school in the city, the lower grades re- 
ceiving two hours’ instruction in aweek, and the upper but one. The principal, 
Mr. Swan, received a notification from the State commissioners about two months 
ago for contributions to the exhibition, and Miss Isabella Cummings, the teacher 
of sewing, has been at work since then, the products of which were seen in the 
upper hall Monday afternoon by a large number of visitors, mostly ladies. There 
were about 75 different garments exhibited, and the sewing in some of them was 
highly creditable, while all were good. 

Satem.—At a meeting of the school committee, Monday, March 20, Augustus 
D. Small was re-elected Superintendent of Schools. The sub-committee to whom 
was assigned the subject of admission to the high school, reported that no change 


is desirable. The rules provide that diploma pupils from the grammar schools 


may enter the high school, with the approval of the first visiting committee. 
That committee propose, for a year or two, at least, to subject diploma pupils to 
a test examination, which, under existing rules, is their prerogative. Some of 
the primary principals petitioned to have the former mode of admission to gram- 
mar schools (ze. upon examination at the grammar schools) restored, in place of 
the mode recently adopted of promoting pupils upon their primary-school record. 
The petition was referred to the third visiting committee...... Miss Susan T. 
Sanborn has been appointed teacher in the Bowditch School.....After the com- 
pletion of the City Hall extension, the Superintendent of Schools will have his 
office in that building. Every one rejoices that Mr. Hagar will not leave Salem. 

Provincetown. — Several changes in teachers for the coming term. Sara A. 
Hamlin, for several years assistant in the high school, and who has been absent 
one term, from trouble with her eye, will resume her place. Abbie Mitchell will 
have charge of the Center Intermediate, Mrs. Abbie N. Albert having resigned ; 
her place will be filled by Ella Small, one of the oldest and best teachers on Cape 
Cod. Miss Fannie Joseph has resigned, and the vacancy will be filled by Lois 
B. Hamlin, who will teach the Western Primary. 

ReapinG.—Miss Sarah E. Pratt, who has been teaching a primary school in 
Newton, for several terms, has won the compliment from her committee of being 
one of the best teachers ever in that department. Another of the high school 
graduates, Miss Lena Wakefield, has proved her efficiency in the same direction, 
having taught a primary school in Campello nine years. 

Me.rosg.—Mrs Nelson Parker has been transferred from the first division of 
the Central Lower Primary School to the Central Intermediate, and Miss Lizzie 
S. Brown, a graduate of the High School, was chosen to fill the vacancy thus 
caused, 

Watertown. — The annual exhibition of the Watertown High School was 
held recently in the Town Hall. Every seat was filled with the parents and 
friends of the graduates, and the efforts of the young ladies and gentlemen were 
received with generous applause. The exercises consisted of declamations, read- 
ings, original essays, and selected poems. Mr. F. H. Rice, acting chairman of 
the school committee, presented the diplomas to the 12 graduates. 

— Wellesley College is already thoroughly moved by a religious interest among 
the students. About one-third of the three hundred pupils were professed Chris- 
tians on entering; about one hundred more have lately given their lives to 
Christ. Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, of Boston, has preached there several Sabbaths, 
and has also conducted a meetings each Wednesday evening. The work isa 
quiet one, and is the outgrowth in large measure, without doubt, though the col- 
lege has been in operation so short a time, of the thorough Christian instruction 
and nurture with which its founder, Mr. H. F. Durant, has inspired it. 


— Rev. J. H. Weeks, ’71 (Div. School ’73), has been elected poet for the 
Mathelican anniversary of Tufts College. The literary exercises on the after- 
noon of commencement day are to be discontineed. 

— The second of the series of athletic contests participated in by members of 
the Harvard College Athletic Association occurred at the gymnasium, the 11th 
inst.....During the last month $137 were paid to the trustees of the Harvard 
University Boat Club. Of the $2,000 assessed on the classes now in college, 
$1,735 has been subscribed and $458 paid. 

— The Cheshire school committee have cut down their high school teacher's 
wages from $5.00 to $4.00 a day, and the others in nearly the same proportion. 

— The Hon. Oliver Warner, of Northampton, and until recently Secretary of 
State, is engaged, under the direction of the Secretary of the State Board of Ed- 
ucation, in the preparation of a history and exhibit of the colleges of Ma:sachu- 
settg for the Centennial. 

— The committee on education, of the Legislature, has reported a resolve au- 
thorizing the governor and council to cause to be prepared a full statement of the 
work necessary to be done in the making of a complete topographical survey of 
the State, with detailed estimate of the cost, of the time to be occupied, and of the 
results to be expected from it. 

—The public schools at Turner's Falls, Miller’s Falls, and Montague City 
begin April 10, and the remainder a week later. J. B. Hingeley, an Amherst 
junior, takes charge of the high school, H. A. Bailey, principal for the past three 
years, having resigned and gone to New York to study medicine and surgery. 
This school begins the 27th. 

— Mr. Horatio D. Newton, of Chatham, late teacher in Essex, has faken the 
high school at Westport Point. 

— A Berks county scholar read ina school a composition on a lazy teacher, 
and was astonished to see the amount of latent energy it developed in the master 
of his school. Half the boys in that school would now rather stand up and rub 
themselves against the wall, than sit on the nicest settee the township can pro- 
vide.— Easton Free Press. 

— Says the /ndependent: The educational exhibit of Massachusetts at the 
Centennial will doubtless fully equal in extent and completeness that of any other 
State. One-fourth of all the space reserved for the educational exhibit of the 
whole country has been assigned to Massachusetts, and the indications are that 
this will be insufficient. Drawing will be one of the most prominent features. 

— The drawings of the various schools, Lawrence, have been exhibited at the 
High School hall. Mr. Rice, the teacher of this branch, has been most suc- 
cseSful. 

— Another successful term at Lasell Female Seminary closed last week. 


Classical and High School Teachers’ Association. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Association of Classical and 
High School Teachers will be held in Boston, in the hall of the English High 
School, Bedford street, on Friday and Saturday, April 7th and 8th, 1876, com- 


mencing at 10 a. m. 
SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION. 


1. Culture as a Duty, (10:30 a. m); Paper by J. R. Swinerton, of the Taun- 
ton High School. 

2. A Proposed Comparative Grammar, (11:30); Paper by D. MacGregor 
Means, of Phillips Academy, Andover. 

3. The True Function of a High School distinct from that of a School Prepara- 
tory for College, (2:00 p. m.); Paper by C. W. Eliot, President of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

4- Report of Committee on Requirements for Admission to Colleges and other 
Higher Institutions of Learning, (3:00). 

5. The High School a State Necessity, (4:00); Paper by C. O. Thompson, of 
the Worcester Technical School. 

6. Educational Value of the Centennial, (Sat. 9:30 a. m.); Paper by B. F. 
Tweed, Superintendent of Schools, Boston. 

7- Order and Method of Geometrical Study, (10:30) ; Paper by E. P. Seaver, 
Head Master, English High School, Boston. 

8. Ought the Study of Latin to be Required in the High School? (11:30) ; 
Paper by J. W. Perkins, of Salem High School. 

A full attendance is requested. It is hoped that every teacher will prepare him- 
self to take part in the discussion. E.sripce Smitn, President. 

W. F. Brapsury, Rec. Secretary. 


— The contributions to the educational exhibit of Massachusetts can be for 
warded immediatoly to the reception rooms, No. 24 Pemberton Square, and 
must all be delivered on or before the sth of April. The reception rooms are 
now open. P. D. Ricuarps, Agent. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


East Greenwicu.—The last term of the academy at East Greenwich was the 
most successful for many years, and with the excellent corps of teachers now en- 
gaged there is every reason to expect still greater success in future. The spring 
term opened on Tuesday, March 2:st, but the inclement weather caused many 
absentees. The indications are now that the school will be full. Under the 
names of Providence Conference Seminary and Kent Academy, this is one of the 
oldest institutions in the State, and it is proposed to have a grand reunion of the 
alumni at the close of the present term, on the 14th of June.....The several de- 
partments of the public school, in District No. 1, began the Spring term on 
Monday, 27th, with the same corps of teachers.....Efforts are being made, 
which it is hoped will prove successful, to induce Dr. E. Tourjee, of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, to hold another musical institute here during the 
summer vacation. It will be hard to find a place that will afford better air, 
greater facilities for recreation, or where the eye can command a wider range of 
delightful scenery. .... Alfred A. Reed, Esq., of Warwick, revealed ‘‘ The Secrets 
of a Candle,” at Academy Hall, last week, illustrating his theories by numerous 
interesting and successful chemical experiments. It is expected that the next en- 
tertainment of this course will be of a dramatic character. 


AsHAwAY.—Our winter term closed March 17th, the 14th and 1sth being oc- 
cupied with written examinations in the grammar and intermediate rooms. The 
total number of pupils registered, and the average attendance, has exceeded that 
of any previous term. The school gave an entertainment on the evening of 
March 18th, which was greeted by a full house, and all seemed well pleased..... 
The annual school district meeting for the election of officers for the ensuing 
year was held March 23d. With one exception, the same officers were re-elected. 
Harmony prevailed, and a growing interest in the welfare of the school was cer- 
tainly manifested. 

Warren.—The appropriation made at the late annual town meeting for the 
support of public sehools was $4,200, the amount asked by the school committee. 
The appropriation last year was $5,500, but there was a balance at the end of the 
year of $1,308.58, as the receipts were larger than expected and the expenditures 
much less. The school report, which has just been issued, gives very gratifying 
results of the year’s work, and appended to it is a revised list of ‘* Rules and 
Regulations” adopted. ....The evening school, during the past year, has been 
under the charge of Benjamin M. Bosworth, Jr., the same principal as the year 
previous. We gladly note the epinion of the school committee in regard to this 
school, as follows: ‘ No branch of school work in the town is of more impor- 
tance to society at large, or more faithful in substantial returns in proportion to 
the outlay, than the evening school.’’....Rev. S. K. Dexter, who has been Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools for several years, has been re-elected to the po- 
ition for another year. 


CHARLESTOWN.—The schools of Charlestown have made commendable prog- 
ress during the past term. William T. Collins and Rosa H. Tinker, who taught 
the Carolina Joint School for several terms, received the approbation of the nu- 
merous patrons of the district, which speaks well for their success in teaching. 
The school in District No. 6 closed March 3d. The attendance in this school 
was very good. This school, with a vacation of two weeks, has been in session 
over six months. The school in District No. 5 has been under the management 
of Miss Emma J. Vars, of Niantic, who has gained the reputation of being one 
of our foremost teachers. This is the most advanced school in the town, except 
Carolina Joint School. An entertainment was given by Miss Vars and the pupils 
of this school, on Thursday evening, March 2d, and the people speak in the 
most complimentary terms of the exercises, saying that ‘“‘the entertainment wasa 
splendid success.” 

Kincston.—The monthly meeting of the school committee of South Kingston 
was held at the town clerk’s office, Saturday, March 11th, atro a.m. The fol- 
lowing members were present: Rev. W. Henry Kling, Azel Noyes, Daniel 
B. Rodman, Henry T. Braman, and J. G. Perry. Rev. E. F. Watson, chair- 
man, being absent, Azel Noyes, Esq., was appointed chairman. A summary of 
the annual report of the school committee and Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Rev. W. H. Kling, which was presented and read, is herewith appended as fol- 
lows: The whole amount of public school money for the year from town and 
State is $6,041.33; the year before it was $6,165.06. The number of districts, 
22. The committee emphasize very strongly the suggestion of Mr. Watson, a 
former superintendent, on the importance of having the schools provided with 
thermometers and globes, and more especially for the health of the scholars, by 
having some of the school-houses better ventilated. The year has been a suc- 
cessful one in many respects. No sickness has interrupted or discontinued the 
sessions of any school in the town. The trustees have exercised unusual care in 
selecting teachers, so that all who have applied for certificates, with but few ex- 
ceptions, have been found qualified. ‘The trustees and teachers have co-operated. 
The attendance has been punctual and large, and advancement of the schools 
good. The teachers generally have done admirably, and the scholars have 
been constant in attendance, and much progress has been made. The school- 
houses, also, in some of the districts, have been nicely repaired; others need it, 
andin some instances new h are necessary, and some portions of the report 
in relation thereto, and other matters, need more than a passing notice. In 
the examination of teachers, the committee have been rigid, and suggest now 

that, in order to secure the successful education of the children of the town, that 
all our teachers, old and young, should show, by examination, that they have ad- 
vanced with the times ; that at least the teacher should know what and how to 
teach, be of good moral character, and able to govern well. 


Puentx.—The Warwick Teachers’ Association met at the school-house in this 
place the 18th inst., the president, John M. Nye, in the chair: Rev. T. W. 
Shepherd, of the Baptist church, leading in the devotional exercises. After the 
opening exercises, the following question was discussed: Resolved, That the 
teacher exerts a greater influence on the life of the child than the parents. 
Messrs. A. J. Taylor, J. M. Nye, and O. P. Clarke in the affirmative, and 
Messrs. W. V. Slocum, T. W. Brown, and J. H. Rockwell in the negative. The 
system of notation was then explained by W. V. Slocum, of Phenix, and O. P. 
Clarke, of the Centerville district, read some select pieces. An explanation of 
Palmer’s Chart of the English Monarchs, was made by J. Q. Adams, of 
Natick. ‘This was followed by an interesting essay on phonic spelling, by A. J. 
Taylor, of the Arctic district. These interesting exercises were closed by an 
able and exhaustive essay upon the study of words, by W. V. Slecum. The at- 
tendance was an improvement upon the other meetings held in the district, yet 
not so many were present as should have been there, considering the object aimed 
at by them. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Tuompson.—The schools in district No. 4 closed Friday, the 3d inst. The 
examination of the primary in the forenoon, and of the grammar in the afternoon. 
In the primary department we find the little ones, all from four to twelve years of 
age. This school has been under the charge of Miss Mary Spencer for a ncm- 
ber of terms, and the examination passed off very creditably to both teacher and 
pupils. All the school board, and there were five of them present, expressed 
themselves much pleased with the progress they had made during the term. One 
visitor said he saw no “ dull heads” here. The bringing out of these dull ones 
isa prominent characteristic of this teacher. The dull ones are too frequently 


| neglected by most teachers. The room was well filled by parents and friends. 
| In the afternoon was the examination of the grammar department. Here we 
find the larger ones, all the way from twelve to twenty years of age, a large pro- 
portion of them being boys nearly grown, and who acquitted themselves well, 
and did themselves and their teacher much honor in so doing. The school board 
and the seventy other visitors, nearly filled the room, and all seemed pleased and 
satisfied with the progress made. The teachers not being singers, but realizing 
the importance of singing, have employed Miss C. Knight to instruct the children 
during the term. The schools have also prepared some samples of penmanship 
and of written examinations for the Centennial. The last exercise of the day 
was the presentation by the pupils, through Miss Hattie Knight, and accompa- 
nied by a neat little speech, of an envelope containing $10.00 to the teacher, Mr. 
Ballard. The teacher replied ina few words. His heart and eyes seemed full 
enough but his tongue would not wag. Kind feelings, kindly expressed, redound 
upon both the giver and the recipient. This teacher uses a system of diaries by 
which the parent can know every week the standing and progress of their child, 
and when these diaries are thus examined and signed regularly, a greater incen- 
tive to good lessons and good behavior, we have not yet seen. As a sample of 
their use in discipline, the teacher has not been obliged to resort to the rod for 
six successive terms. 


Brooktyn.—The examination of the village school come of Wednesday and 
Thursday, March 15 and 16. In the intermediate room Miss E. A. Ross has 
done a noble work, has shown herself apt to teach, and has been successful in 
the results. Miss Fannie L. Palmer has charge of the intermediate division. 
Her fame as an indefatigable and faithful teacher is not limited to the school 
room. Mr. H. P. Topliff, grammar department, was in his element, and his 
pupils were ready for the educational projectiles, hurled so thickly from the 
school visitors. They had some narrow escapes, but by mathematical calculation 
and geometrical progression they held their lines, to the great credit of the com- 
mander-in-chief. All the opposing forces in grammar were analyzed and cut to 
pieces, and the dead English thrown overboard. A large number of visitors 
were present, who, with the visiting committee, were delighted with the progress 
and appearance of the school... .. A member of the board of education gives the 
following statement: No. 5 (Allen Hill district), Mr. C. S. Burlingame teacher. 
Geo. B. Putnam, Frank Spaulding, Willie Allen, John Shepherd, Charles Shep- 
herd, Annie Allen, Mary Shepherd, Jennie Shepherd, and Sarah Regan, were 
present every day of the term. Nettie Shepherd, Nettie Cogswell, Edward Al- 
len, were present every day but one. There were only three scholars tardy dur- 
ing the term. Average attendance of 22 pupils; registered at the beginning of 
the term, 21. Mr. Burlingame has earned for himself a fine reputation as an in- 
structor. In Martin district, Susie B. Chapman and Ida E. Chapman are re- 
ported as not having been absent or tardy during the last term. 


RipcsFrie_p.—The fourteenth school district has voted to erect a new school- 
house to take the place of the old 7 by 9 one, that has done duty nearly forty 
years. The new building is to stand near the old one, on a plot of ground pur- 
chased of Mr. Smith Keeler. The building is to be not less than 20 by 30 feet, 
with twelve feet ceiling, blinds, wainscoting, sheathing, etc., and to be made of 
the best material. A tasty cupola and portico are to adorn the building. The 
young people of the district design to furnish it witha bell. Messrs. Foster & 
Brother, of Danbury, have contracted to build the school-house and necessary 
out-buildings for $650; the seats and furniture to be furnished by the district. 

CotuinsviLLe Hicu Scnoor.—The winter term closed on Friday, March 17, 
after a three days’ thorough examination in all the branches taught. This school 
maintains its high reputation for thoroughness and efficiency. Addresses were 
made by Rev. E. E. Lamb and W. W. Bidwell, Esq., in which they paid a high 
and well-deserved tribute to our noble corps of teachers. Miss Emma Hum- 
phrey, for punctuality, correct deportment, and superior scholarship was awarded 
a copy of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

Canton.—Deserved Compliment.—Mrs. Nellie Porter closed the winter term 
of her school in Canton last week, and has proved herself a teacher deserving of 
high praise for her peculiar fitness for, and faithful discharge of her duties as 
teacher. 

Canaan.—The school in the third district, F. H. Partridge teacher, closed on 
Friday last. The following scholars were present every day during the term of 
eighteen weeks: Mary Ferguson, Frank Rood, Charles Rood, Acel Rood, 
Frank Warner, Henry Trescott, Willie Barnes, James Adams, Herbert Adams, 
Lester Adams. 

. — “She is a perfect Amazon,” said a pupil in one of our schools, of his teacher, 
toacompanion. ‘ Yes,” said the other, who was better versed in geography 
than in history, “‘ I noticed that she had a very large mouth.” 


COLLEGES. 


Harvarp.—The third examination for women by Harvard University will be 
held at Cantbridge in May next, under the charge of the Woman’s Education 
Association. Notice of intention to be a candidate must be sent to the secretary 
on or before April 1.---+ The candidates for the freshman crew are N. M. Brig- 
ham, D. O. Ives, P. Katzenbach, F. W. Smith, W. H. Schwarz, J. W. Wells, 
C G. Weld, and A. Crocker, captain. They have been at work for the last two 
months in their private gymnasium, near the junction of Mount Auburn and 
Main streets. ‘They row a thousand strokes a day, and run five miles three times 
a week. They have given upall idea of going to Springfield, and will not row 
the Yale freshmen unless at Saratoga. Mr. Watson, who rowed in the victorious 
crew of ’69, is coaching them.....The following gentlemen are candidates for 
the University Nine: Ernst, Harrison, Kip, Tyng,’76; Bird, Dow, Herrick, 
Latham, Leeds, Sawyer, Tower, ’77; Holmes, Thayer, ’78; Blanchard and 
Wright, ’79. The nine have made arrangements to play with Brown and Am- 
herst in Cambridge, on May 13 and 24 respectively. Both these colleges have 
decided not to send a crew to Saratoga, and are going to devote all their energies 
to base-ball. Princeton is to play with Harvard on June 7. It has at last been 
arranged to play the first game with Yale on Jarvis Field, June 3, and the second 
in New Haven, June 2t. The date of the third game is July 1, on some neutral 
ground not yet decided upon. .... The Harvard Athletic Association had another 
of their contests at the gymnasium Saturday forenoon. There was a large num- 
ber in attendance, and much interest was manifested in the performances. First 
on the programme was the running high jump, the contestants being E. C. Hall 
and C. W. Hubbard. The silver cup was won by Hall. In the sparring match, 
Messrs. James, Reeves, Hall, Seymour, Cunningham, and Morgan contended : 
the prize, a silver goblet, being awarded to Morgan. In the fencing match, 
which closed the contest, Messrs. Stebbins, Hoadley, and Perkins, were the par- 
ticipants, Mr. Stebbins being declared the winner. A spl didly bessed silver 
cup, which had been purchased by Gen F. W. Lister, superintendent of the 
gymnasium, to be awarded to the best sparrer of the day, was, by the unanimous 
vote of the umpires, given to Seymour. 

Dartmoutu.—Prof. John K. Lord is preparing a history of Dartmouth Col- 
lege from its foundation in 1769. The history is written for the Centennial Expo- 
sition at the request of the authorities at Washington, who are to publish histo- 
ries of all the colleges which have been in existence for more than one hundred 
years. The recently published history of the institution by Judge Crosby cov- 
ered only the first half century, while this is to be brought down to the Present 
\ day.....The first annual dinner of the Washington City Dartmouth Alumni As- 


' sociation took place on March 27, 1876. President Smith returned from Chicago 


via Washington, and was present on the occasion. Gen. John Eaton, of the 
class of ’44, is the president of the association.....The following have been 
elected by the senior class of Dartmouth for class day and commencement: Mar- 
shal, George H. Bridgman, of Keene; introductory address, Waldron B. Van- 
derpool, of New York; oration, William A. Barr, Augusta, Ky.; poem, Jona- 
than W. Staples, Wells, Me.; address to the class, Alexander B. Crawford, 
Jackson, Mich.; address to the president, William Twombly, Bradford, Vt. ; 
ivy oration, Lewis W. Marcy, East Hatfield, Vt. ; chronicles, Samuel Morrill, 
Haverhill, Mass.; prophecies, William S. Sayres, Jamaica, Long Island; ode, 
Carter E. Cate, London ; address at the old pine, Benjamin J. Wertheimer, St. 
Louis, Mo. ; chorister, Henry M. French, Manchester, N. H. 


Yate.—The Townsend prize composition subjects have been announced as 
follows : 1. The Wisdom of Hamilton’s Theory of Government as Illustrated in 
Grecian History; 2. Culture as Related to Practical Life; 3. Heory IV; 4. 
English History; 5. John Calvin; 6. Arthur Helps as an Essayist; 7. The 
Past Century of the United States. The essays must be handed in to Professor 
Northrop, at 137 Farnum, by May 27. The successful essayists will speak for the 
DeForest medal on Friday, June 23....- Dr. S. Wells Williams, of Utica, N. 
Y., who was for many years the secretary of the American legation in China, and 
isa perfect master of the Chinese tongue, has accepted a new professorship of 
Chinese Language and Literature in Yale College, which is the first professor- 
ship of the kind that has ever been established in the United States. 


— The legislature of Wisconsin has just levied an annual tax of one-tenth of a 
mill on the valuation of the State, and devoted the proceeds to the university. 
The immediate yield of the tax will be $42,000. It is accompanied with a re- 
peal of special appropriations to the amount ef $17,000. This enlargement of 
the income of the university will enable it to move rapidly forward, and is a wor- 
thy centennia#labor. The bill has two pleasant features — free tuition, and the 
endowment of $3,000 annually for an astronomical observatory, which a distin- 
guished citizen has intimated his willingness to build and equip in complete 
fashion. 

— The Trustees of Cornell University have succeeded recently in effecting a 
sale of Western lands belonging to the institution, and a considerable addition 
will be made to the annual income. Further sales will doubtless be made, and it 
is anticipated that within the next five years $100,000 will be added to the yearly 
receipts of the university. A new chair of German Literature, distinct from that 
of the German Language, has been established, and the duties will be assumed 
at the beginning of the next academic year by Hjalmar Hjarth Boyesen, who has 
been filling the position of assistant-professer af North European Languages. 
The students in the Mechanical Laboratory will send a number of specimens of 
their work to the centennial exhibition. 

— The statement is now made, upon the authority, it appears, of Daniel 
Drew, that his endowment of the Drew Theological Seminary, at Madison, N. J., 
for $250,000, and that of the Wesleyan University, at Middletown, Conn., for 
$100,000, are secured by mortgage on his farms in Putnam county, N. Y., of 
which he owns five or six. This was done soon after his troubles, when he felt 
the need of protecting them. ‘Two years ago these farms would have brought, 
Mr. Drew estimates, about $250,000. 

— A post-graduate course of study has been established at Syracuse University. 
It extends over two years, embraces Greek, Latin, Hebrew, French, German, 
Anglo-Saxon, and English Mathematics, A¢sthetics, Chemistry, Physics, Ge- 
ology, and Zoology. The selection of studies is left to the option of the student. 


— The Cobden Club of London have offered to establish at Cambridge Univer- 
sity an annual prize of $100, called the Cobden Prize, to be awarded tosome mem- 
ber of the university of not more than three years’ standing from the first degree 
who shall write the best essay on some subject connected with political economy. 

— A meeting of the Humboldt College Association was held at Humboldt, 
Iowa, on the roth ultimo, to aet upon the constitution and the election of a board 
of trustees. The board consists of fifteen members, and the follewing gentlemen 
from Massachusetts were elected, viz: J. C. Delano, Hapgood Wright, C. H. 
Waters, Nathaniel Seaver, Jr., S. B. Phinney, Moses Taft, and Leonard A. 
Jones. 

— The college buildings at Colby University aré to be renovated, and the gym- 
nasium is to be erected before next commencement. 

— A third meeting of the Western Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
is to be held at Racine College, Racine, Wis., to take steps for the founding of a 
Church University in the West. 

— The Wilmington Conference Academy at Dover, Del., was burned on the 
roth ult. Loss $50,000; partly insured. 

— Prof. P. H. Mell, D.D., LL.D., occupying the chair of Ethics and Meta- 
physics in the University of Georgia, has written a little work on Prayer, which 
will soon be published by Sheldon & Co. 

— Dr. Gregory, regent of the Illinois Industrial University, has tendered his 
resignation, to take effect at the close of the college year. He wishes to devote 
himself to the completion of some literary works which have been growing on 
his hands for years. . 

— Mr. George H. Pendleton has been elected a director of the University of 
Cincinnati. . 

— J. C. Oschleschlager, a well-known professor of the German language, and 
author of several Geraman text-books, died in Philadelphia week before last. 

— Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, president of Robert College, Constantinople, re- 
mains in the country some time longer to present the claims of that institution 
upon the liberality of Christian men. It is proposed to enlarge it, and increase 
its influence in the Turkish empire. 

— A professorship of the Chinese language is to be established in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, England, residents of China having subscribed to a fund which 
will yield $500 a year toward the professor’s salary. 

— It is said that the oldest diploma of Dartmouth College has written, on the 
back, an order for a quart of rum, signed by the holder of the diploma. 


— President Anderson, of Rochester University, is represented as opposed to 
inter collegiate literary contests, having argued against them at chapel. As a 
consequence, the university will not be represented at the business meeting soon 
to be held. 

— Dr. Stebbins’ enthusiasm regarding Miss Thomas’ well-earned victory in the 
intercollegiate literary contest as the best Greek scholar, would have been 
doubled had he known that her preparation for college was made at the admir- 
able preparatory school of Antioch College, where she was fitted for Cornell. 


— The following extract is from Mayor Hodson’s address: “In building up 
and governing a city the education of the young must ever claim our first atten- 
tion. This truth, commonplace as it may seem, cannot be too constantly in our 
minds. Of what avail will be all this expenditure of money, this care, anxiety, 
and labor of the city government, year by year, to improve, build up, regulate 
and adorn our city, if in the future it is to fall into the hands, and under the con- 
trol of a population, ignorant and vicious, who will no longer appreciate, guard, 
and perpetuate our good work! While we aim to make our city attractive and 
desirable to live in, let us especially strive to transmit it to a generation worthy 
to receive it—a generation prepared to continue and improve the good work which 


we have begun. It devolves upon us the a year to furnish the means to 
maintain and conduct these schools in our city. I recommend for them a gener- 
ous appropriation” 
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Foreign Notes. 


Asiatic CoL_ece.—In Naples there is a college founded by 
Matteo Ripa for the benefit of natives of Asia, though those born 
in Africa are likewise admitted. It is divided into three sections: 
the first receives five theological students, natives of Asia, and of 
Asiatic parents; the second ten students of Asiatic family, though 
they may be born in Asia or Africa, who receive gratuitous in 
struction of a secular character; and the third is for ten students 
born in Asia or Africa of European parents, who are boarded and 
lodged in the Institution, and receive a secular education free of al! 
charge. 

PENSIONS TO TEACHERS.—In the various countries of Continen- 
tal Europe, there is a general feeling in favor of retiring pensions 
to teachers after long and faithful service ; and this sometimes may 
be brought forward as an offset to small salaries during the period 
of active service. In France an annual pension of, at least, 600 
francs will henceforth be granted to teachers of 50 years who have 
given 25 years of service; in Saxe-Weimar, a pension of 40 per 
cent. of the salary will be allowed after 10 years of service, and 1! 
per cent. additional for each additional year of service. In Saxony 
teachers have a pension of 470 francs after 10 years of service, and 
of 784 after 20 years. In Belgium the pension is to be of 275 
francs after 10 years’ service, and of 450 francs after g5 years. In 
Alsace-Lorraine, a pension of 275 francs is allowed after 11 years 
of service, which gradually rises until it reaches the maximum of 
918 francs for forty years’ service. 


TEACHERS IN SPAIN.—The Magisterio Espanol, comparing the 
salaries of teachers in the United States with those of European 
countries, especially Holland, Switzerland, Italy, France, and Bel- 
gium, states that there are teachers in Spain who only receive an 
annual salary of 300 reals, equal to about fifteen dollars! And 
judging from frequent paragraphs in the above journal, it would 
appear that the poor teachers are often troubled to collect the 
miserable pittance allotted to them, some having arrears of more 
than two years due which they cannot obtain. Evidently the office 
of teacher is hardly appreciated as yetin Spain. . . . We have 
alluded, more than once, to the tribulations of teachers in Spain, 
and it is pleasant now to have, at least, one fact to notice of a dif- 
ferent kind. Don Emilio Ruiz de Salazar, editor of the Magisterio 
Espaiiol, by royal decree of the 11th February, has been appointed 
Chief of Administration of the 4th class officer of the 3d class in 
the Ministerio de Fomento, and has commenced his duties as Chiet 
of the Department of Secondary Instruction in the above Ministry. 
The Magisterio Espaiol, in announcing this honor, says: “ What- 
ever opinion may have been formed of his doctrines, we believe 
that our readers, as well as our colleagues of the press, will not 
deny his desire to favor the general interests of instruction, and 
the prosperity and consideration of the profession: a desire which 
he has constantly manifested during the many years that he has 
conducted this journal, and which he is likely to continue to man- 
ifest in the new post that he is to occupy. 


ENGLAND.—The Chaucer: Society of London will shortly issue 
an essay by Mr. Furnivall on “ The Character of Chaucer’s Prior- 
ess, illustrated by the Paper Survey of St. Mary’s Abbey, Win- 
chester.” The paper goes to prove that she was the head of a 
school of young ladies of gentle birth, and an example of good 
manners and deportment. Nature announces that the 
eminent ornithologist, G. Hartlaub of Bremen, is about to issue a 
new work on the birds of Madagascar, of which we have already 
had such marvelous accounts from Pollen, Crossley, and other 
naturalists. . . . At a late meeting of the London Society of 
Antiquaries, an account was given of a Reman cemetery recently 
discovered near the Roman Camp at Irchester. Three stone 
coffins, and one of lead, were disclosed, besides fragments of an 
iton pail, and several bronze vessels that were exhibited at the 
meeting. 


ITaLy.—A commission has been appointed by Signor Bonghi, 
Minister of Education, to study and propose all possible improve- 
ments in the Normal Schools of the Kingdom, and among the 
names, we notice that of Professor Dalla Vedova, editor of the 
Muses d’Istruzione of Rome. . . . A circular has been ad- 
dressed by the same Minister to the principals of the various 
Normal Schools, urging them to provide a uniform method of 
teaching the domestic work of the family in the Female Normal 
schools, so that this instruction may not only be more beneficial to 
the young ladies themselves who are qualifying themselves for 
teachers, but may enable them to give that useful instruction in 
their schools with reference to the domestic economy and advan- 
tageous management of the affairs of the household. . . . The 
King of Italy, upon the recommendation of Signore Bonghi, Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, has conferred the order of the Crown 
of Italy upon the four Jearned Germans,jMax Miiller, Weber Béthl- 
nyk, and Roth; the same distinction had just before been con- 
ferred upon the illustrious Gregorovius, author of the “ Storia di 
Roma,” etc. 


Spain.—In the town of Ceé (Corufia), there is to be founded an 
establishment for middle-class education, according to the wishes 
of a native of the town, whose name is not given, who has be- 
queathed for that purpose a sum of twenty millions of reals—about 


tion are to be erected in the square de la Constitucion, and adds 
that it will undoubtedly contribute to increase the number, already 
by no means small, of the illustrious men who have sprung from 
Gallicia. The testator, with a prudent regard for thé future, has 
made it a condition that the capital sum thus bequeathed, shall be 
deposited inthe Bank of England. . . . The Central University 
of Spain, having received an invitation to send a representative to 
the third Congress of Eastern Languages, which is to be opened 
on the 1st September next at St. Petersburg, the rector of the 
University, in his circular to the faculty, regrets that the state of 
funds will not permit the vote of a sum of money for the expenses 
of such represengative upon this occasion. 


Cusa.—In the year 1866 there were 721 establishments of pri- 
mary education in this island, where 1284 teachers gave instruc- 
tion to 27,780 scholars ; the total expenses amounted to 1,137,623 
reals, of which the State paid 29,288, the families of the children 
670,781, and the rest was contributed by pious foundations and the 
municipalities, . . . At Havana a new educational publication, 
Guia del Profesorado (Teachers’ Guide) has just made its first 
appearance. 


CASTELAR ON PESTALOzzI.—Emilio Castelar, formerly President 
of Spain when the republic existed, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished and liberal citizens of whom Spain can boast, thus 
speaks of what the world owes to republics, in an article upon Pes- 
talozzi and Switzerland: ‘Aman like him could only be edu- 
cated and live in the atmosphere of a republic. Republican cities 
are those which have the most contributed to the education of the 
human species. Run the eyes of your mind over all history, you 
will see that the human race has been enlightened by those towns ; 
each one has contributed its contingent of light, its treasure of 
ideas to the common fund of humanity. Athens gave its statues, 


Rome its laws, Florence the arts of the Renaissance, Genoa the} , 


commercial bill of exchange, Venice the looking-glass, Pisa the law 
of the pendulum, Strasburg the art of printing. All the intellec- 
tual movement of France in the sixteenth century would have been 
lost had it not found an asylum at Genoa; but for Holland, Eng- 
land would have become reactionary with the Stuarts. Zurich ex- 
ercised a great influence upon the intellectual movement of Ger- 
many; it was the abode of Schelling and Fichte; there wrote 
Klopstock and Gessner ; there also shone the theologian and phys- 
iognomist Lavater; and it was there that Pestalozzi was born.” 

L’ Educateur of Neuchatel, in referring to the words of the elo- 
quent Castilian, says : “‘ And to think that the words of Pestalozzi, 
which inspire so much respect and veneration among the most em- 
inent men of Europe, have not found a publisher in his own coun- 
try! Much more, that his complete works, published by Seyffartt, 
are not to be found in our libraries! We give money for monu- 
ments to our great men; and their finest monuments, their works, 
the books in which their grand thoughts live again, these we have 
not,”’ 


TEA AND COFFEE IN INDIA.—It appears that the production of 
tea and coffee in the East Indies is progressing at a very rapid rate, 
from some statistics which are furnished by ature. Coffee has 
long been grown in India, but it is only within some twenty years 
that much attention has been paid to it. Mysora and the Neil- 
gherry Hills, some 3,000 to 4,000 feet above the sea, contain the 
principal plantations ; and as the climate, besides being favorable 
for coffee-growing, is not very injurious to Europeans, the produc- 
tion is likely to increase. In 1842 the value of coffee exported 
from British India was only £75,000, while in 1872 it had increased 
to £1,400,000, The cultivation of tea is much more recent, and 
the advance still more rapid. The existence of the Assam tree, 
celebrated for its fine quality, only dates from 1834, when Lord 
Bentenck introduced some Chinese cultivators, and in 1872 the tea 
exported from the Assam district had reached a value of 


£ 1,482,186. 


New Publications. 


SCIENCE FOR THE SCHOOL AND FaMILy. Part //: Chemistry 
By Worthington Hooker, M.D. Second edition, revised and 
corrected, New York: Harper & Brothers. Price $1.50. 
Though nominally a revision of a well-known text-book, this is 

virtually a new work. Chemical science has made such strides 
during the ten years since the issue of the first edition, that no or- 
dinary revision could suffice. Atthe hands of Prof. Bolton, of the 
Columbia College School of Mines, this book has been thoroughly 
edited up to the latest developments in science, and harmonized 
with the spirit of the teacher of to-day. An entire rearrangement 
has been made, with happy effect. The discussion of chemical 
philosophy previously interjected into experimental chemistry, is 
now made to precede, which we heartily commend. 

The topical order of treatment is very judicious, and while the 
more professional subjects have been generally excluded, the range 
of topics is very comprehensive, reaching the more important and 
practical points in organic chemistry. The style is inclinéd to dif- 
fuseness, but is simple, conversational, and quite agreeable. In 
the description of the various chemical preparations, statements 
of the proportions of the several reagents are in-many cases omit- 
ted, where their insertion would conduce to economy of material, 


one million of dollars. The Magisterio Espanol, from which we 
take these particulars, states that the buildings of the new institu-! 


and to the acquiring of exact habits of chemical manipulation. 
This text-book will easily win its way into our schools. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— A newmonthly publication, the Phonographic News, published 
by James E. Munson, New York, has just made its appearance, 

— Among the works recently published in Spain is a translation 
into Spanish of the voyages in Africa of the celebrated and la- 
mented David Livingstone. 

— A publishing house of Cincinnati is about to issue a reprint, 
in two volumes, of a monthly publication that made its appearance 
in 1846, at Pittsburg. It was entitled the Olden Zime, and gave 
the history of the early settlements about the headwaters of the 
Ohio. 

— In a list of works printed in the Spanish language, and pub- 
lished in New York by the American Tract Society, whose intro- 
duction and sale is authorized in the Spanish possessions, we notice 
the “ History of the Reformation,” by Merle d’Aubigne, and the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress ” of John Bunyan. 

—At the last meeting of the Accademia dei Sincei of Rome, one of 
the members, Domenico Berti, read a paper upon the celebrated 
collection of the manuscripts of Galileo and their adventures. He 
‘alluded to the books and codices scattered throughout the various 
libraries of Italy, containing explanations and annotations made by 
Galileo, which he said contain not only scientific notions, but 
quaint conceits of philosophy, and concluded by urging that all 
these interesting remains of a man so celebrated among scientists, 
should be made available to the world by publication, 

— At Vienna, Austria, has recently occurred the death of 
Franz Haydinger, who, though the proprietor of a restaurant in 
which he personally attended his customers to the last, combined 
with this strict attention to business a great love of and taste for 
books. He had collected a library of 21,000 volumes, many of 
which were unique and rare ; and it was especially rich as regards 
the history of his native town, The collection is now to be sold, 
This incident recalls to memory a resident of Cambridge- 
port, some thirty-five or forty years ago, who was a book-binder, 
and worked assiduously at his trade, but was also an ardent ad- 
mirer of books, of which he had formed a very valuable collection 
that he took much pleasure in showing to visitors, Perhaps some 
reader may be able to give more particulars, and state the ultimate 
fate of this collection. 


Good Words. 


Hon. THOMAS W. BICKNELL,—Dear Sir : I cannot resist the 
impulse to express the gratification I felt on receiving the portrait 
of the great educator, Horace Mann. Asa memento of a very 
dear friend, with whom it was my privilege to codperate for many 
years in the common-school cause, I shall greatly value it. It was 
a happy thought to open the centennial year of THE NEWw-ENc- 
LAND JOURNAL by placing this life-like picture in the hands of its 
numerous supporters. That the liberal act will be appreciated I 
cannot doubt. Wishing you abundant prosperity, 

I am very truly yours, EpwWIN M. Stone. 
Providence, Feb. 11, 1876. 


Mrs. Mary P. CoLBurN,—Dear Madam : I have just read the 
Primary Department of THE NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EpDu- 
CATION of January 22, and I desire to congratulate you on your 
success in making it worthy of the paper—no mean compliment. 
I judge that in primary instruction New England is not much in 
advance of the West. No city in Ohio uses, in its primafy schools, 
such a speller as the one to which you refer in your excellent ar- 
ticle on “ Spelling.” Hoping that you may continue in this posi- 
tion of honor and usefulness, I am 

Very truly yours, 

Columbus, Ohio,. Fan. 25, 1876. 

DEAR Mrs. CoLBuRN :— I have read with much interest what 
you have furnished for the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. You have 
said many wise and useful things in a lively and pleasant way. 
Your long and successful experience has qualified you to treat 
practical topics in a practical manner, and that is the talent much 
needed in the columns of an educational journal. I hope you 
will persevere in the good work. 

Yours very truly, 


Have received and examined THE NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, and consider it just the weekly journal I have long 
Yours truly, THOMAS MURCH, 

Avonton, Ontario, Canada. 

Accept thanks for the beautiful premiums of Miss Willard and 
Horace Mann, and also for the publication of such an excellent 
journal as THE NEW-ENGLAND. With best wishes, 

Yours truly, C. G. STOWELL, 
Newberry School, Chicago. 

Were I to choose my daily paper or the JouRNAL, I should cer- 

tainly give the latter the preference. 
Yours truly, 


E. E. WHITE. 


JoHN D. PHILBRICK. 


sought. 


T. H. Jones, 
Westfield, Hampden county, Mass. 
Wish I had time to tell you how some of us in Burlington ap- 
preciate the JouRNAL. Each number is better than the preceding. 
Yours in haste, J. D. BARTLEY, 
Burlington High School, Vermont. 
All success to THE NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL. 
JosEPH JACKSON, JR. 


Millbury, Mass. 
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NE W-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


— 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., 
758 Broadway, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Bartley’s Improved School Records, 
Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller, 
Zelie's Critical Speller, 
Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 
MacVicar’s Hand-book of Arithmetic, 
Kingsbury & Graley’s School Song Book, Happy 
Houra, 
MacElrath’s Dictionary of Commerce. 
For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., 
63 758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


W ebster’s Unabridged. 
3000 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 
FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. 


ALSO 


Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. 


1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. Pricé $6, 
(= The National Standard. 


Proof, 2O TO 1. 


The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries throuthout the coun- 
at 1873 were twenty times as large as the sales of any 
other Dictionaries. We will send proof of this on application. 
—and such sale still continues. 


More than THIRTY THOUSAND copies of Web- 
ster’s Unabrid have been placed in as many Public 
Schools in the United States, by State enactments or School 
Officers. 

Can you better promote the cause of education and the 
good of community than by having a copy of Webster's Un- 
abridged in your family, and trying to have a copy in each of 


your Schools? 

From Rev. W. H. H. Murray, Boston, ¥an. 12, 1876.— 
“The sermons which I have preached to ~~ people during 
the last three months, have been the outgrowth of Bible med- 
itationalone I have not madea library reference in construct- 
ing oneofthem. The two volumes which | have by my side 
or on my knees when dictating them, are the New Testament 
and Webster’s Dictionary. The former I find to be worth 
more to me, as a preacher of the gospel to the people, than 
all the books of theology in the world. And the latter con- 
tains not only the germs, but the expressed wealth, of all 
English literature. From the one, I get my facts and my in- 

iration ; from the other, I am taught exactness in defini- 
tion and precision of statement. ever until [ shut myself 
off from ail other books and confined myself exclusively to 
these two, did | know how perfectly equipped for flight the 
mind is that has on either side of it these wings of power.” 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 64a 


School Apparatus 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
fer the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
ately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

eir logue of School Apparatus, designed particularly 
for the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and improved construction. Several sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, including one Cecaly arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar ools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
Instruments, and their prices will be at as low rate as 
is ible for good workmanship. + 

heir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections of the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high reputation which 
the manufacture ef E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed agains: 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 


Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 

E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed ats 
by J. Brownine of London, and Rupotpx Karnic of Paris, 
manufacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation. 

Manufactory in Brookline, Mass. 

Office in Boston, i Tremont Street ;— Hours between 


and 12:00 A. 


Penny Songs for Public Schools 


Destined to become the most popular songs ever written for 
children. 


NEW MELODIES EVERY MONTH. 
Complete sets 25 cents; Samples ro cents. 


Address MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
st Melrose, Mass. 


FENGIN INDIAN CLUBS, DUMB 
| FOIL BELLS; Boxing Gloves; 
Sticks, Swords, Masks, Gloves, Plastrons, Shoes; Eques- 
trian, Gymnasium, and Boating Shirts, Tights, Trunks, and 
Hosiery. Badges of all kinds. POLLARD, LEIGHTON 
& CO., No. 104 Tremont St., Boston. (Please mention 
this paper when writing.) 60 d 


Songs for Little Folks 


NOW READY! 


In response to repeated calls fora Book of Songs espe- 
cially adapted for the little ones, we offer 
The work has been carefully compiled by 


= Mrs. WM. F. CRAFTS and 
LITTLE Miss JENNIE B. MERRILL, 
FOLKS both of when as sp cially 


SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


CONTAINS 
Songs for the Home. 
Songs for the Infant or Primary Class. 
Songs for the Day School. 
Songs for the Kindergarten. 
Songs adapted for little ones on all occasions 
and from the best sources. 


We commend this work to every home and every Sunday 
School in the land. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Contains 160 PAGES of both words and music ; 
is handsomely printed. 


Price in board covers, 35 cents; 
#30 per 100 copies. 
A finer edition on tinted paper, handsomely bound in cl 
60 cents; #50 per 100 copies. ™ 


=" One copy, in paper cover, sent by mail on receipt 


of 25 cents. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East-Ninth Street, NEW YORK, 
63¢ 91 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


DR. KNIGHT’S 
ATLAS 
HEALTH LIFT. 


Patented May 11, 1875. 


Spring and (Or) Dead Weight. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 
— BECAUSE — 


EVERY LIFT INCREASES FROM MINIMUM TO 
MAXIMUM, & DECREASES IN SAME RATIO. 


— HENCE — 
NO CONSTANT FIXED STRAIN TO OVERCOME, 
— BUT — 


A VARIABLE ONE, EQUALLY PLEASANT TO 
WEAK OK STRONG. 


Durable! Ornamental! 
For Circulars or Terms address 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 


64 72 WORCESTER, MASS. 


32x 26x 20 


Usefal! 


New-England Journal 


We have procured $ for those desiring 


the whole year. ‘These will be found very convenient and 
valuable. Prices:—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
journal, $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 
each 25 cents, which should remitted with the order.— 
Address VEW-ENGLAND FJOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. o 


CHMDEN 
"NewYork Of fret 48 Mheiden Lane, 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 

These Slates are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being Light, 
Noiseless, and Durable. These valuable considera- 
tions, combined with the cheafmess, cannot fail to make it 
the slate that will be in general use in all the schools. An 
important fact should borne in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often damaged in the use of the common slate, such 
as denting, scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet such a thing cannot occur, the covers being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and _ 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The present style of 
binding we have recently adopted and reduced the price one- 
half, which brings it within the means of every child. Weap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


No. 1— 8% i ing surfaces, ........ 


schools. Sample copies ri postage paid 
receipt of the price marked against each size. Abtieen sins 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUF’G CO., 


70 Washington Street, Boston, Masa, 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Be: Size 5 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces for thirty-six Saat ont 
columns for number of errors. On the o ite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the parpese ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 
years. This tablet is also coated with an erasable water- 
proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 
thousands of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) on 
mp > of the retail price, rocents. For introduction a lib- 
eral discount will be made. Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


Numeral Cards 


Fer all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes, 


‘*Miss Walleut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.’’—Fohn D. Philbrick, 

USED in the pest Primary and GRAMMAR SCHOOLS in 
Boston. Price to pe hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 
toANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston. 


Kuropean Education. 


Young ladies wishing to learn to speak the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE with purity, as spoken by the upper classes, 
will be received into the family school of Madame ALtpa 
Povenz, of Victoria Villa, near Berlin. The lady was for- 
merly employed in the instruction of the children of the 1 
family , and is wife of the Questor of the University of Berlin. 
For further information address HERR POLENZ, 
56 University of Berlin, Germany. 


Book 
Hixchange 
Monthly, 


CENTS a year. New, old, rare, valuable, 
25 and cheap Books supplied and wanted. Bechonged, 
sold, or loaned to all parts of the United States. AMERICAN 
Boox ExCHANGR, 109 Fulton Street, New York; P. O. Box 
4540. Joun B. ALpgn, Manager. 57 


Joseph Gillott’s 


STEEL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 


‘Traps Marx, oseph Gillott’ s,) * descriptive name 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 1 70, 35 q; 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. ’ 


BUCKEYE BELL 
Betablished in 1837. 


Warran 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Bast Second St.,Cinciunath 
School Furniture. 
Andrew's Patent. «6 TRIUMPH ” 


DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY. 
ka MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 52 


A REPUTABLE. AGREEABLE AND 
LUCRATIVE IN-DOOR BUSINESS, 


OF PERMANENT AND INCREASING 
INTEREST, ALREADY IN SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION IN THE LEADING CITIES, 
WHERE IT IS INDORSED BY MANY 
OF THE MOST PROMINENT RESI- 


ANY 
TOWN. MAY BE CONDUCTED B 
ANY ONE. 
“SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND 
AGENTS’ CIRCULAR. 


HEALTH-LIFT CO 
46 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Pure White Wheat Meal, 


INSTEAD OF FLOUR. 
Arlington Wheat Meal for Bread, 


Manufactured by 
8. A. FOWLE, Arlington Mills, ARLINGTON, MASS, 


An article containing all the nutritious properties of the 
whole grain. Guaranteed made from the choicest selected 
White Wheat. Recommended by all Physicians as an une- 
qualed food for families, etc. Ask your Grocer for it. 

Send for circular, to above address. 58 zz 


MENEELEYS’ BELLS, 


For Churches, &c., known to the public since 1826, are 
made at “ THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY,” 
Wast Troy, N.Y. New Patent Mountings. Catalogues 


Sree. No Agencies. cow 2222 


ESV“ABLISHED 1845. 


W. C. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufac 


tory, 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines of Schoo! Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 


The attention of School Committees, Teachers, and 
and thoroughly tested through thirty years experience. 


ORIGINAL BOSTON 


SCHOOL SEAT 


of School Furniture are cautioned against the “‘Combination”’ and “ Foldi 
A. G. WHITCOMB, 


; iven entire satisfaction in every instance. Purchasers " 
has stood the test of Gogee PET tried and condemned them. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


as I can refer them to many 


all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been pertected 
The 


AND DESK,’’ 
” Seats, 
Re 


SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 
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i NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


An Indispensable Work for Teachers 
and Students. 


THE TRUE ORDER OF STUDIES. 


By the Rev. THOS, HILL, D.D., 
Formerly President of Harvard College. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

“ To older teachers and educators the simple announcement 
of such a work by Dr. Hill will be sufficient to attract their 
atcention......- n his ‘ True Order of Studies’ we have, in 
plain, simple English, the most practical, compact, and at the 
same time profoundly philosophical exposition of the funda- 
mental processes of education it has been our fortune to meet 
in any language.”—New-England Four. of Education. 


3 For sale by all dealers, and sent free by mail on re- 
ceipt of price by 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 
Fourth Ave. and Twenty-third St. NEW YORK. o 
Com educational }i ith description of Atlases, and 
omplete edu ist, with descri an 


m pages of the “ Science Series” and the “ 
Ciassics,” sent on receipt of stamp. 64a 
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EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
Have the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books or students and teachers of 
all grades, whe are invited to call and examine. 23 
HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
‘ublishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
New-England Agents for the Publications of 
Armstrong & . . . . + New York. 
Orders from Teachers and School Officers 
will receive prompt attention. m 
OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington St., 10 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON 


School- Book Publishers. 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries ; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 

The Franklin Readers ( just completed) ; 
Hillard’s Readers ; 

Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 

Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems ; 
Weber’s Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. S.; 


GEO. F. PHELPS, Agent, R. W. PUTNAM, 


BREWER & TILESTON, 


47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 
Publish 


Hill's Geometries. 
Correspendence solicited. Address the Publishers, or 


A 
14 Bond St., New York. 113, 115 State St., Kicazo. 


Supply School and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Agents for Books of Witson, Hinxie & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspond: 


ence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO,, 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 
ew-E Agents for American EpuCATIONAL SERIES 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 

We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 

Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


GENUINE SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Such as I have supplied to 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
And in the best educational institutions of the country, are | ‘ 
the most durable and, in the end, the most economical, 
can never be ew by any slated walls or cracking 
wood surfaces. ith such SLATE BLACKBOARDS we 
Sener ae best colleges and schools of New 


JOSEPH W. GRIGG, 
59 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Dealer in enameled Slate Mantels, Bracket Shelves, Parlor 
Grates, Summer Pieces, &c., &c. 63 


FRANK WOOD, 
Printer, 
352° Washington St., Boston. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO.WORK FOR J 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


“ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 


A. A. WALKER & CO., 
No. 594 { IMPORTERS, Next North 
Washington St. BOSTON. Globe Theatre. 


All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attended to. Send for Catalogue. 


SOCIETY REGALIA, &c. 


B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel Street, NEW 
}* HAVEN, Conn., manufacturers of all kinds of Society 
Pins and Badges. In workmanship, unexcelled; in prices, 


The Best Work Guaranteed, at Low Prices. | moderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity always on 
hand. BADGES SET WITH PRECIOUS STONES, 


. Esti nd i 
ial attention to defective speech. 78" ores | yom F. LUTHER, 
se. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, MANUFACTURER OF 
AA COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 
46 tf KEYS AND MEDALS. 


All orders by mail promptly attended to. 
%6 79 Nassau St., New York. 


eferences :— 
and Faculty of the School \ 
Address, 90 West Springfield street, Boston. 


or Merit AT THE ViENNA ExposiTION OF 1873. 
other Geographies, except 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvit.) 


in exchange for old Books in use. 


Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; ' 
Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygi 3 
Henderson’s Test-Words in English Orthogra- 


liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 


(COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following favorite Text-books : 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene's New Grammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES racervep THe MEDAL 
This was the highest prize given to any School books. Vo 


on Steinwehr’s, received more 
than “honorable mention.”’ (See report of U. S. Commisge 


Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, and 


AMES A. BOWEN. 

ALTER H. FAUNCE, Agents, 

W. H. WHITNEY, | 39 Brattle-St., STON. 


142 Grand-St., N. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 


torical Readers; 


a T r); 


phy, &c., &c. 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 


T. T. BAILEY, A 
20 Cornhill, 


TE ACHERS FOR SUMMER SCHOOLS.—Many 
, country schools open about this time. 
Any in want of Teachers should apply at once to the NEW | TL BILL-BOOK IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


é The vital facts. Neo bumber. 
No charge is made for By H. R. Greene, A.M. 37 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


Embodying the most Approved Methods of Instruction; Indorsed Leading E. tors 
Used in Best Schools. — 


THE BEST BOOKS at the LOWEST PRICES. 


Harvey’s Readers and Speller, Eclectic Series of Geographies, Hepburn’s Rhetoric 
McGuffey’s Readers and Speller, Eclectic System of Pinwee’s Composition, 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras, Venable’s U. 8. History, Evans’s Geometry, 
Ray’s Higher Mathematics, Eclectic Classical Series, 
White’s Graded School Arithmetics, Duffet’s French Method, Brown’s Physiology, 


Norton’s Physics, a 


ABRAM BROWN, 4¢z, 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 
D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT- BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive Drawing, 
(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
’ (Everything brought up to date) ; 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
Science Primers ; 
History Primers; 
uackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic ; 
ornell’s Physi Geography ; 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 
For information, and terms of introduction, call wu or 
ddress WM. HENSHAW, 
or J. S HAYES, 
52 22 Hawiey Sicest, BOSTON. 


Harvey's Lessons, Andrews’s Constitution of U. 8., Schuyler’s Logic 
Harvey's Gow’s Morals and Manners, Thalheimer’s istories. 


Descriptive Circulars and Price-Lists te any address. 


Valuable Historical Works. 


THE BEST TEXTS IN HISTORY OF UNITED STATES, HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
AND GENERAL HISTORY. 


Hart’s German Classics for Students (14 vols ) 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases: 75 cts. to $14. 

The Elementary Science Series (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (12 vols. ready), 75c. 
Putnam’s World’s Progress, 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Publish NEW YORK, 


$3.50. 


The following prices are:—I. Rurau Price. I. Intropuction Price—For First introduction into schools where True Ord 25 
Pp fost he i ee 
series in use in the = age or books Full list mailed on application. 64 
. 
VENABLE’S UNITED STATES HISTORY, . . $1.26 $0.94 $0.63 


“ We are inclined to pronounce it, on the whole, the best of its class and size.”"— The Nation. 
Adopted for New-York City; Newark, N. J.; Des Moines, Ia.; Abi M $ : i 
; lis Se , Hi n, N. J.; Phillips . -H.; DeVea S i i : 
University, N.Y. ; Normal, Meriden, Conn.: and many other Univer nei 


I. II. 
THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, . . $1.50 $1.13 


dry, students 
anos to bea book to be read for pure pleasure.””—J. D. Crawrorp, Prof. in Lil. J; . Univ. 
Far superior to any work of a similar scope or aim heretofore published.””—C. R. Pomeroy, Prest. Ks. St. Norm. 


Adopted for Wilmington e, O.; Temple A B N. Y.; Friends i i 
more; Daughter's e, Ky.; St. Luke's, Tastitute, 


» Cincinnati; etc., etc. I. Ti. 
THALHEIMER’S ANCIENT HISTORY, . . . $2.50 $1.88 
1.88 


THALHEIMER’S MEDIAVAL & MOD. HISTORY, 2.50 


“ Thalheimer’s Ancient History will ithi 
taal np tk be found the most serviceable work of its class, within the reach of our schools ; 
“We know of nothing of its kind equal to it.” — Harper's Monthly. 
“ The best American book of its kind.” —The Indepentlent. 
oes ae It may be fearlessly accepted at its own valuation, and more,”—Christian Union. 

Iheimer’s Histories (one or both books) have been for Phillips Academy, Exeter; DeV ; 
Kutztown; Dartmouth Scientific Sel University of Michi ; IN. Gente Univer 
erent : > tate Normal, Oshkosh; Wooster University ; Ill. Industrial Univ. ; ylor University, Texas; Lawrence 
niversity, igh Normal; State Normal, Terra Haute, Ind; 4 Mass. ; Girls’ High 
Leicester, Mass. ; Newton, Mass. ; Indianapolis, Cairo, ; Fall River, Mass.; 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWESBURY, New-England Agent, No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish an extensive list of 
Popular Text-Books for Schools and Colleges, 
INCLUDING 
Swinton’s Language Series; 
Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans; 
Loomis’s Mathematical Series ; 
French’s Arithmetics; 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare and Goldsmith ; 
Scott’s Histories of the United States; 
Harper's United States Readers; 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature; 
Comfort’s German Series; 
Wentworth’s Arithmetical Problems. 


Address A. C. STOCKIN, 
New-England Agent, 


56 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


HENRY HOLT & co., 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


School- Book Publighers. 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


Publish 

Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics ; 

Townsend’s Shorter Course in Gc vernment ; 

White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlinés of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Gray’s Botanies ; 

For New-England States address 

GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


&c. &c. &c. 


56 zz 


H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology: 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith's English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 
Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 


56 zz 77 and 79 Asylum St. HARTFORD, CT. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 
Cutter’s New Series of Physiologies; 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker’s Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic ; 
Lincoln-Phel Scientific Series; 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, 
Lippincott’s Dictionary ; 
&c., Coy &c. 


&@™ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application to 


J. B., LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers, 


56 zz PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the U. S.; 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood’s American Authors ; 
Soule & Campbell’s Pronouncing Handbook ; 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pronunc’n; 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller; 
Monroe’s Readings, for Homg, School, Public Readings ; 
Perry’s Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
e Or untonian System of Rapid’ Writing ; 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 
Williams’s Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 
French Gonversation ; 
ool Classics,—Parts I. and II.; 
Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 
DeCoulanges’ Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece and Rome. 56 zz 


PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER Smiru, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


& SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 


Prang’s American Chromos, 55 
CRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY. 


The National Standard Text-Books 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arith 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


SPECIALTIES : 
GERMAN, 
FRENCH, 
HISTORY. 
Some good Books in other departments. 
Send for Catalogue. 65 


36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
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